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COKEECTIONS. 

Page xiii, line '26, for concidence read coincidence. 

xvi, line 9, for it too much read it is too much. 

xxxviii, 4, for worth read worthy. 

IJ, line 14, for nephew's wreck read nephew's timeless 
wreck. 

46, line 11, for 165 read 265. 

68, line 22, for Zor read Hoff. 

"•J, line 9, for her read this. 

93, line 17, for Oorrique read Lorrigue. 

ib. line 22, for everhears read overhears, 

101, line 26, for reins read reigns. 

120, line 14, for mean read meaning. 

134, line 13, for denoumont read denoument. 

144, col. 2, line 26, for arpects read aspects. 
Several errors in spelling I have not ooticed ; they are 
obvious at sight, and therefore unnecessary to mark. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



nPHE TEAGEDT OF HOFFMANN was entered 
on the books of the Stationers' Company, Feb. 
26, for J. Grove, as Hoffmann, the Revengeful Father. 
Shirley's Grateful Servant was entered to him at the 
same time. Judging by the entries in the Stationers' 
Registers, Grove does not appear to have had any 
extensive dealings in plays ; in that direction his 
business activity seems to have been confined to 
Hoffmann, and an interest in one or two of Shirley's 
plays. In 1637, Sep. 25, Grove assigned his right 
in Hoffmann and The Grateful Servant, with two 
other plays, to W. Leake. Ijeake did not dabble 
very deeply in play-dealing, but I find as early as 
1600, he had an interest in two plays, one of which 
is connected with Ohettle; for on Dec. 1, of that year 
he entered the First and Second Parts oi Bobert, Earl 
of Huntingdon, in the Second Part of which Chettle 
had a hand. In 1617, Feb. 16, Leake disposed of his 
right in the Huntingdon play^ to Barret. No further 
mention of Hoffmann occurs in the Stationers' books. 
In 1631 the play was published by Hugh Perry with 
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the folluwing title : — The Tragedy of Hoffman ; or, A 
Beuenge for a Father. As it hath bin diners times 
acted with great applause at the Phenix in Druery-lane. 
London : Printed by I. N. for Hugh Perry, and are to 
bee sold at his shop at the signe of the Harrow, in 
Brittaines-burse. 1631. 4to. As a specimen of seven- 
teenth century typography and editing, the quarto 
is not to be commended, even for an age which was 
notoriously lax in those matters. It is one of the 
worst, if not the worst of the early printed quarto 
plays ; it abounds with the grossest errors of the 
press, — errors sufiBcient to have made the author, 
himself a compositor, turn in his grave — which the 
slightest attention to revision should have easily 
corrected. These errors and misreadings are pointed 
out in the notes at the end of the play, but one pas- 
sage may be given here as a specimen. In iii. 1, 
148 seq., the following lines, which contain some of 
the sweetest and most nervous verse ever written, 
are printed as prose : — 

' Lod. Hover a little longer, blessM soul ! 
Glide not away too fast ; mine now forsakes 
Its earthly mansion, and on Hope's gilt wings, 
Will gladly mount with thine, where angels sing, 
Celestial ditties to the King of kings.' 

Now it is morally certain that Chettle, who pos- 
sessed the divine afflatus in an eminent degree, and 
who, like Dekker, 'had poetry enough for anything', 
could not have been guilty of the unpardonable offence 
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of writing these lines of exquisite verse in a prose 
form. On the face of it the muddle must have been 
due either to the transcriber, or to the unpoetical or 
prosaic compositor ; and the printer's reader, men- 
tally and metrically on a par with his typo confrere, 
endorsed the blunder. 

Of the publisher, Hugh Perry, much information 
is not obtainable. So far as I can discover, he figures 
only twice on the Stationers' Eegisters, viz. Feb. 10, 
1631, when he took over, by assignment from Ich. 
Archer, the copyright of Dekker and Middleton's 
The Boaring Girl, Webster's WhiU Devil, and Mars- 
ton's Insatiate Countess; and again Sep. 15, 1634, 
when he parts with his rights in The White Devil, 
and The Insatiate Countess to H. Taunton. How he 
came in possession of, and the right to print and 
publish Hoffmann, is not very clear. It has been 
shown that J. Grove entered the play in 1630, and 
held the copyright until 1637, and there is no record 
extant that he parted with it and regained posses- 
sion between those dates. Yet we find the bookseller 
Perry issuing the play in book form, presumably, 
within twelve months after the date of entry. Was 
there some arrangement, for publication, entered 
into with Grove, or was the issue surreptitious ? In 
such cases there is always the possibility that the 
tranaction was honourable and the issue bona fide, 
although I am inclined to think the contrary, with- 
out imputing any nefarious action to Perry. He may 
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have casually come across a MS. copy of the play — 
perhaps furnished by an easy-conscienced actor — and 
recognising the merit of the play, sent it to press 
without any further enquiry ; indeed, in his rather 
pompous Dedication he says: — 'This Tragedy, hap- 
pening into my hands, I have adventured it unto the 
press'. That the copy he possessed or used was not 
the author's MS. is, I think, clear. It was probably 
a stage transcript, and that may account for many, 
or some, of the corruptions with which the text of 
of the quarto is disfigured. A misfortune, infinitely 
worse than the corruptions introduced by the actors, 
the stage copyist, or the printer, happened to the 
manuscript ; in the wear and tear, and the tumbling 
about of thirty years, the last leaf of the MS. be- 
came detached or was torn off and lost, thus leaving 
the play incomplete. The loss, however, is not very 
serious — perhaps some twenty lines or so — yet it 
leaves a sense of incompleteness which it is now 
impossible to remedy. 

After the issue of the quarto, 1631, the play seems 
to have fallen into oblivion ; other plays were re- 
printed, but Hoffmann was neglected and passed by 
in silence. In 1852 — more than two hundred years 
after the first printing — an octavo reprint was made 

and edited by H. B. L. Here is the title-page : 

Hoffman; or, A Revenge for a Father. A Tragedy, by 
Henry Chettle. Acted, A. D. 1602. Printed, 1631. 
Now first edited hy H. B. L. Thomas Hailes Lacy, 
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Wellington Street, Strand, London. 1852. 8vo. - The 
old copy was not divided into acts or scenes ; in the 
reprint these divisions were marked, the scenes were 
locateiji, and a list of dramatis personse added. Upon 
the whole the editor performed his work creditably. 
Speaking of the muddled state of the text, he says : 
'Few but those who have waded through the original 
can form an idea of the state of the text, arising 
from ignorance or carelessness on the part of the 
printer.' He grappled manfuUy with the errors and 
corruptions with which the play was starred, and 
corrected successfully, sometimes brilliantly, many 
of the gross blunders which at a first glance would 
seem beyond the power of human ingenuity to rec- 
tify. With some of his emendations and readings I 
do not agree, but when all is said, there is a suffi- 
cient residue of good work which makes the play 
the better for having passed through his hands. 

Date of writing. This depends entirely upon the 
internal evidence ; there is nothing in the play that 
will serve as a guide to fix the time at which it was 
written. The first mention made of it is in Hens- 
lowe's Diary, where, under date Dec. 29, 1602, an 
entry is made of money advanced to ' harey chettle, 
in pte payment for a tragedy caUed Hawghman'. 
That looks as though Chettle at the end of 1602 was 
engaged in writing the play for Henslowe, and, like 
most of his tribe was impecunious, had obtained an 
advance of a few shillings from the pawnbroking 
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manager to enable him to go on. How far the play 
had advanced towards completion by the end of Dec. 
1602, it is impossible to say. The Tudor and Stuart 
dramatists (with Ben Jonson as a possible exception) 
wrote quickly, therefnre it is very likely the play was 
finished and in Henslowe's hands in the early days 
of January 1603. Under these conditions I think 
the date of writing Hoffmann may safely be set down 
as about the middle of January 1603, certainly not 
much earlier or much later ; if that date be correct, 
it was probably one of Ohettle's latest plays. There 
is no further mention of the play in the Diary, and 
there is no means of ascertaining when Chettle was 
paid in full, or what was the amount. On an ave- 
rage Henslowe paid £6. or £6. lOs. for a play; if 
higher amounts are entered in his account-book, it 
may be taken that the excess represents a fee paid 
for additions to, or for ' mending' some other drama. 
It may be urged that the likeness of Lucibella to 
Ophelia and several other resemblances in the play 
to Hamlet, serve as internal evidence as to date of 
writing; but they merely point to the period, with- 
out giving either an early or a late limit. There 
was a Hamlet in existence in 1589. 

Stage history. Assuming that I am near the mark 
in Baying the play was written and in Henslowe's 
hands early in January 1603, its appeai^ce on the 
boards would not be long delayed ; as a rule Hens- 
lowe produced a new play once a fortnight, so the 
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question of staging, etc., would not long delay the 
appearance of Hoffmann. That would no doubt be 
towards the end of January or the beginning of 
February 1603. According to the Diary, the play 
■was bought by Henslowe for the Admiral's men; 
Chettle was an Admiral's men's playwright, and 
wrote exclusively for them (under signed agreement) 
from Feb. 1598 to Mar. 1603. That company of 
actors in 1603 occupied the Fortune theatre, and 
there Chettle's play was first performed. In the 
Admiral's company at that time, were the following 
actors : — John Singer, Thomas Downton, William 
Borne,* Edward Juby, Thomas Towne, Humphrey 

* Alias Bird. Actor and (hack) playwright. The following 
memorandum concerning him is worth quoting from Hens- 
lowe's Diary. — " Memorandum, that the 10 of august 1597, 
Wm. Borne came and ofered him sealfe to come and play 
with my lord admiralles men at my house called by the 
name of the Rose, setewate one [on] the banck, after this 
order followinge. He hath received of me ijd. upon and [an] 
assumsett to forfeit unto me a hundreth marckes, of lawfull 
money of Ingland, yf he do not performe thes thinges fol- 
lowing ; that is, presentley after libertie beinge granted for 
playinge, to come & to playe with my lord admiralles men 
at my howsse aforesayd, & not in any other howsse publick 
abowt london, for the space of iij yeares being imediatly 
after this restraynt is receiled by the lordes counsell, which 
restraynt is by the menes of playinge the Jeyle of Dooges 
[Isle of Dogs]. Yf he do not, then he forfeits this assumpset 
afore, or ells not. Witness to this E. AUeyn & Bobsone." 

This is the actor-dramatist who assisted S. Rowley in 
making additions to Doctor Faustits in 1602. 
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Jeffes, Antony Jeffes, Samuel Eowley, Charles Mas- 
eey and others, some of whom no doubt played in 
Hoffmann. There is no record to show whether the 
play was a success, or continued for any length of 
time on the boards, beyond Perry's title-page, and 
the paragraph in his Dedication which eays, — ' it 
hath passed the stage already with good applause'. 
Whether that refers to the original presentation, a 
later revival, or to both, cannot be decided ; probably 
it relates to the revival at the Phoenix, and was 
Perry's own experience, or hearsay information. Mr. 
Fleay says that 'Pembroke's men played, attheEose 
theatre, Oct. 28, 1600, Lihe unto Like, Chettle and 
Heywood's Hoffmann, and on Oct. 29th Roderick 
[Query Chettle's Danish Tragedy, founded on the 
death of Hoffman's father']. This is pure conjecture ; 
the Diary is emphatic in saying Chettle received part 
payment for Hoffmann on Dec. 29, 1602, and to me 
that is proof that the play was not then completed. 
In the Diary, The Danish Tragedy is entered July 7, 

1602, when Chettle received £1 in part payment. 
There is a further scrap of stage history concerning 
this play which shows that it was revived some years 
after its first production at the Fortune theatre in 

1603. Perry's 1631 title-page says: — 'As it was 
divers times acted with great applause at the Phenix 
in Druery-lane.' That shows it was an old play 
revived, and presented at the Phoenix theatre by a 
different company. The Phoenix, or Cockpit as it 
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was frequently called, was in Drury Lane and occu- 
pied the site of the old Cockpit; as a playhouse it 
dates from 1617, and continued as such, till all the 
theatres were closed by order on the outbreak of the 
Civil \rar. The Ladv Elizabeth's men (King James' 
daughter) occupied this house, almost uninterrupt- 
edly, from the commencement, in 1617, till the death 
of King James, when they gave place to Queen 
Henrietta's men. Here Hoffmann was revived, and 
played divers times with great applause. But when ? 
I can find no record of this revival beyond Perry's 
assertion, but there is no reason why it should be 
doubted. I conjecture it was acted there soon after 
the opening of the house, although there is a possi- 
bility of it being later, but certainly not after 1625. 
The Lady Elizabeth's company contained some noted 
actors — Christopher Beeston, Eliard Swanstone Cur- 
tis Greville, etc. — and it is probable Hoffmann had a 
strong cast, as it had in 1603, and as it well deserved. 
If this revival at the Phnenix was later than I sup- 
pose, the date would lie between 1625 and 1631, and 
would be presented by the company of actors known 
as Queen Henrietta's men who then occupied that 
playhouse. At the outset I was inclined to think 
Perry used the author's MS. but now 1 believe it 
was a stage transcript used at this revival, which 
probably accounts for the corrupt state of his text. 

Authorship. The play was issued anonymously, 
and it is a singular fact that thirty years after it was 
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acted oil the public stagp, tlie author's name should 
Lave beFU forgotten or unrecorded. There surely 
must hfive been some person in existence who had 
witnessed the representation and had heard the au- 
tlior's name mentioned ; or one would think that 
tradition would have carried the name down the 
(>nurt.e df time for that short space. But no; the 
public were incurious or indifferent in the matter; 
they had the play — the name of the writer was of no 
consequence. The bookseller, Perry, was evidently 
ignorant of the author's name, for in his Dedication 
he speaks of the play ' wanting a parent to own it' ; 
he either did not trouble to enquire into the matter, 
or his search was unsuccessful. So matters stood 
for nearly two hundred years ; but the name was 
recorded in the pages of a volume which was in safe 
keeping, and but awaited theresearohful spirit of the 
literary antiquarian to reveal it. Towards the close 
of the eighteentli century Malone discovered at 
Dulwich College a priceless tome which shed a flood 
of light on our early drama and stage, and flung 
open its leaves — teeming with curious and valuable 
information — to the astonished and eager gaze of 
students of dramatic literature. Tliis was the Diary 
or account-book in which the money-lending mana- 
ger Philip Henslowe had entered his business trans- 
actions relating to the stage and to players and to 
playwrights. Therein was found the following entry : 
— ' I.ent unto Thomas Downton, the 29th day of 
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Desember 1602, to ge-ve unto harey chettle, in pte 
payment for a tragedie called Hawghman.' Mhem ! 
The author of Eofmami was known — his name was 
Henry Chettle, a voluminous dramatist, and drama- 
tic collaborateur as we shall presently see. 

Henslowe ga^e the play solely to Chettle, and his 
authority was undisputed until Mr. Fleay discovered 
evidence, as he thought, of a second hand in it. This 
second hand is Thomas Heywood, and the portion 
allotted to him is iii. 2, iv. 3, comprising about 500 
lines. The reason of this ascription is that the names 
Charles and Sarlois occur in those scenes, instead of 
Otho [i.e. Hoffmann]. That really does occur ; in 
the scenes mentioned Hoffmann is called Sarlois in 
the speech-prefix, and Charles in the text ; but is it 
to be taken as evidence of a second author in the 
work ? It appears to me rather a proof of careless- 
ness than anything else. Heywood, it is true, was 
at that time writing for the Admiral's men, but so 
far as my examination goes, I have not succeeded in 
finding a single trace of his hand or style. The style 
of Hoffmann, even in those scenes mentioned by Mr. 
Pleay, is at total variance with the well known and 
clearly defined style of Heywood. There is another 
circumstance which decides against the probability 
of a second author in the play. In iv. 3, 131-2, — 
one of the scenes given to Heywood — there is a re- 
ference to a trifling incident in i. 1, 182-3; now a 
second author would not be likely to note and refer 
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to so insignificant a circumstance as that indicated, 
and the mere fact that the reference is made, proves 
to me that the two scenes mentioned were written 
by the same hand. Under these circumstances I see 
no reason to doubt the veracity of the Diary, and 
entirely agree with it in giving to Otiettle the undi- 
vided authorship of Hoffmann. 

Hoffmann belongs to that species of plays known 
as revenge plays. Of this distinctive class of plays 
Kyd's Spanish Tragedy is the earliest and most 
notorious ; indeed, it was from this one that other 
revenge plays, such as Hoffmann, Hamlet, 1589-1602, 
Chapman's Bevenge of Bussy D'Amboise, ?1606, and 
Marston's Antonio's Bevenge, originally sprang. 

There are three mysterious plaj^ connected with 
Ohettle and Hoffmann, which it is very difficult to 
disentangle and arrive at any definite conclusion ; 
viz., Bod^rich, Like unto Like, and The Danish Tra- 
gedy. Like unto Liks was played by Pembroke's 
men at the Eose theatre Oct. 28, 1600. Of this play 
Mr. Fleay says : — ' Probably the foundation of Col- 
lier's forged entry of TAke quits Like \^Hoffman\, as if 
re-written by Ohettle and Hey wood. Aug. 1602- Jan. 
1603.' Boderick was acted by the same company, 
and at the same playhouse, on Oct. 29, 1600. Fleay 
says : — ' Probably a play on the death of Hoffman's 
father ; possibly the foundation of Chettle's Danish 
Tragedy, 7 July 1602; but this may have been only 
another name for Hoffman.' Bio. Chron. Eng. Drama, 
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II. 308. In 1602 Chettle was writing The Danish 
Tragedy for the Admiral's men at the Fortune the- 
atre ; Henslowe enters in his Diary under date July 
7, of that year, the disbursement of £1. to Chettle 
in part payment of a play called The Danish Tragedy. 
Mr. Fleay identifies this as Hoffmann. Of the first 
two plays — Like unto Like, and Boderich — it is pure 
conjecture that associates them with Hoffmann; and 
there is not a scintilla of real evidence to support 
the notion. Eoderick is one of the character-names 
in Hoffmann, but his part therein is too insignificant 
to warrant the play being called after him ; Roderick 
is more likely to be on the subject of Roderick the 
Goth. It is difficult to understand how The Danish 
rugge^^ould ever have been regarded- as Hoffmann 
under another name ; there is nothing Danish about 
it beyond the fact that Hoffmann's father was exiled 
to the island of Bornholme, in the Baltic sea, which 
belonged to Denmark. In my opinion it is more 
likely to have been a refashioning by Chettle of the 
old Hamlet — perhaps Eyd's play ; the title would 
suit the subject admirably — which was then being 
played, in Shakespeare's version at the Globe. If 
such was the case it would account for the many re- 
semblances and concidences to Hamlet which arrests 
the reader's attention in Hoffmann. How much one 
regrets the loss of such a play ! 

Plot. The source whence Chettle took the mate- 
rial for his plot is unknown or has not been traced. 
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The previous editor, H. B. L., was apparently un- 
successful in his search for the origin of the plot, 
and I am obliged to confess my failure in the same 
direction. In his Introduction, p. iv. H. B .L. says : 

' For the story or incident upon which the plot of 
this Play is founded, I have searched various au- 
thorities that seeniod likely to have furnished it, and 
enquired of competent persons, but without success. 
In all probability it was taken, like most of the 
dramas of the Elizabethan age, from some tale, or 
collection of historic chronicles, real or fictitious, that 
formed part of the popular floating literature of the 
day ; many of which, however, are now lost. From 
the close adherence in this Drama, to names appro- 
priated to the locality where the circumstances are 
supposed to occur, as also to the correct designation 
of places still existing, it seems probable that its 
plot was taken from a translation of some local his- 
tory ; but whether true or fictitious, it appears now 
impossible to discover. It is an acknowledged fact, 
that attention to such minutiae as appropriate names 
and places, was almost invariably neglected by our 
old dramatists. 

' The leading circumstance of the story, viz., death 
by means of a burning crown, appears to have been 
no unusual mode of execution in former times upon 
traitors and rebels, in various parts of the Conti- 
nent ; an idea of the appropriateness of the punish- 
ment being conveyed by the following lines in this 
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Tragedy : 



' He sought dignity ; — 
Reason he should receive his desp'rate hire, 
And wear his crown, made flaming hot with fire.' 

In a note appended to the celebrated line of — 
' Luke's iron crown, and Damien's bed of steel.' 
in Bohn's edition of Goldemith's works, mention is 
made of two brothers, Imke and George Zeck, who 
headed a rebellion in Hungary, one of whom suffered 
death in the above manner. In Menzel's History of 
Germany, a count Baldwin is said to have been exe- 
cuted under similar circumstances.' 

It seems unnecessary, after having stood the test 
of three hundred years, to say anything as to the 
merits of this tragedy ; but I should like to record 
niy testimony to Ohettle's consummate ability as a 
tragic dramatist, and to his great skill as a delinea- 
tor of character. He appears to have possessed a 
rare talent for the conception of tragic incidents and 
situations ; considerable skill in the invention and 
evolution of plot, and a remarkable insight into 
character. The intricacies of the plot of Soffmann 
are woven and unravelled in a masterly manner, and 
the characters are outlined and evolved in the same 
spirit. He was master of a nervous style of blank- 
verse, which flowed with uncommon metrical fluency; 
and was endowed with a rich and varied vocabulary. 
It seems to me that Chettle was cast in the mould of 
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a Webster — although in an inferior degree. He has 
much of his power and personality, and treats the 
fantastic and the horrible with a concentrated vigour, 
■which reminds one of the great master who later 
on thrilled the world with his Duchess of Malfy, and 
Vittoria Corombona. Under these circumstances it is 
matter for regret that so much of the work of this 
excellent dramatist has perished ; for it too much to 
hope for, after this lapse of time, that any of his MS. 
lie hidden away in some dark and unknown corner. 
But who knows ? Time may yet, in one of its great 
upheavels, throw something of his to the surface, 
which the world once possessed of wiU not willingly 
let die. 

Francis Meres, Wit's Treasury, 1598, mentions 
Chettle as one of ' the best for Comedy amongst us' ; 
judging by the titles of his plays, one would think 
it should have been ' one of the best for Tragedy' ; 
but up to 1598 Chettle bad not written many plays 
and it may be that those he had written dealt more 
with comedy than tragedy. The mere fact, however 
that so young a writer should be mentioned at all, is 
a decided proof of his merit. T. Warton alludes to 
Chettle as ' a forgotten old writer of comedy,' there- 
fore it is clear he was known only as such until the 
discovery of Henslowe's Diary. 

Dr. A. W. Ward, speaks rather disparagingly of 
Hoffmann; he writes: — ' The sanguine but not very 
powerful tragedy of Hoffman. The first act, with all 
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its ghastliness, is perhaps the best part of the play, 
the hero of which boasts — not vainly — that the tra- 
gedy wreaked by him 'shall surpass those of Thyes- 
tes, Tereus, Jocasta,' or Medea. Some degree of 
resemblance to Hamlet suggests itself both in the 
general motive of Hoffman, and in the madness of 
the heroine, but the passion of Chettle's play is very 
crude and very indigestible.' Hist. Dram. Lit. I. 232. 

Mr. J. A. Symonds follows in much about the same 
strain. In Shakspere's Predecessors, p. 391, ed. 1900, 
he remarks on Hoffmann : — ' This gristly drama of 
retributive cruelty enacted in a remote region of the 
Northern seas, combining the most violent incidents 
of torture and assassination, has no beauty of lan- 
guage, no force of character, no ingenuity of plot, to 
excuse its violation of artistic decencies. It relies 
upon bombastic horror for effect.' 

If this criticism is to be accepted, then others 
greater than Chettle — Shakespeare, Webster, Tour- 
neur. Chapman — must be drawn into the circle. The 
ghastliness of Chettle's play is far outshone by the 
gristly, blood-red glamour of some of the early clas- 
sical tragic dramatists. 

A METRICAL TABLE OF 'HOFFMANN'. 

Tot. Lines. Blank. Prose. Rhyme. Stop'd I7n-Stop'd. Fem. End. 
2492. 1762. 434. 326. 1747. 348. 57. , 

There is nothing special or abnormal about Chet- 
tle's system of versification. His idiosyncrasies of 
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metrical form appear to have been much about the 
same as those of his fellow dramatists of the period. 
He mingled blank-verse and prose, but in that prac- 
tice he was sanctioned by the general usage of his 
predecessors and contemporaries ; perhaps he was 
not so lavish in the use of prose as some dramatists. 
In a total of 2492 lines there are 434 prose lines, 
being, roughly speaking, 1 in 6. The 1762 blank- 
verse lines represent more than one half of the total 
lines of the play. He was rather prodigal in his use 
of rhyme ; of a total of 2088 verse lines 326 are 
rhymed lines, being rather more than 1 in 6 ; when 
this play was written the tendency was towards a 
more sparing use of rhyme. In the use of an un- 
stopped line Chettle was about level with his con- 
temporaries ; the percentage of unstopped lines is 1 
5. The proportion of lines having a feminine ending 
shows that he was rather behind the times in his use 
of this metrical artifice ; there are 57 lines with the 
feminine termination, being in the proportion of 1 
in 36. Chettle did not indulge so much in the use of 
hemistichs as some writers of the time ; he usually 
employs a five foot iambic line, although occasionally 
a line short, by half a foot, of the normal number of 
syllables is met with ; but generally if such lines be 
read with the proper pause and emphasis, they wiU 
not be harsh or grating to the sensitive ear. 

To attempt writing a life of Chettle seems rather 
Quixotic ; the materials are few and fragmentary 
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and the known facts are nearly in the same ratio. 
Steevens' epigrammatic biography of Shakespeare, 
viz., — ' That he was born at Stratford-upon-Avon — 
married and had children there — went to London, 
where he commenced actor, and wrote poems and 
plays — returned to Stratford, made his will, died 
and was buried,' — is, with slight modification, very 
applicable to Chettle as, indeed, it is to many other 
dramatists of that age. 

Henry Chettle was born in London circa 1562, and 
was the son of Robert Chettle a London dyer. There 
is no record as to where he received his education ; 
as his father was a citizen, it was probably at one of 
the London public schools, perhaps Merchant Tai- 
lors'. Judging by his work he seems to have had a 
fair all round education, such as would be given to 
a boy belonging to the middle class of society. There 
is nothing extraordinary in his learning, which some- 
times sat lightly upon him, neither is there any rea- 
son to charge him with ignorance. Ijike most of the 
Elizabethan dramatists, as his work suflB-ciently 
shows, he was saturated with classical mythology. 
On Oct. 8, 1677, being then in his fifteenth year, he 
was apprenticed to Thomas East, stationer and citi- 
zen of London, for a term of eight years, commencing 
from the preceeding Michaelmas. Having barely 
fulfilled his term of apprenticeship, he was admitted 
on Oct_6j X5M, freeman of the Stationers' Company. 
During the next seven years nothing is heard of 
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him ; he prohably followed his profession ..diligently 
and successfully, for we next hear of him in 1591, 
— aged 29 — entering into partnership with J. Hos- 
kins and J. Danter, both connected with the printing 
trade. In Thomas Nash's tract, Have with you to 
Saffron Walden, 1596, there is introduced a letter 
from Chettle signed ' your old compositor'. From 
this it may be conjectured that he did not long re- 
main in the printing trade ; and books bearing his 
name in conjunction with his partners in the imprint, 
are uncommonly rare. The probability is that he 
was fascinated by the free-and-easy life of the lite- 
rarti, and the happy-go-lucky Bohemianism of the 
stage, and threw in his lot with that brilliant but 
improvident set who were at that time writing for 
the theatres, or strutting and fretting their brief 
hour on the stage. In his Kindheart's Bream, 1592, 
he speaks generally of his connection with the dra- 
matic poets of the day as if it were not newly formed; 
and Dekker in his Knight's Conjuring, mentions him 
as a player. I think it very probable that Chettle, 
like many of the early dramatists, was an actor and 
eked out a living by playing; as there is no record 
of it, his appearance on the stage was not of long 
duration, or marked by any particular degree of 
histrionic ability. 

About this period he seems to have definitely 
adopted authorship as a profession. In 1592 he 
prefixed an Epistle to Anthony Munday's translation 
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of Bordelois' Gerileon, and also edited and saw 
through the press Eobert Greene's Groatsworth of 
Wit, bought with a Million of Repentance, which was 
published on Sep. 20, the reprobate author having 
died on the 4th of that month. This last tract of 
Greene's contained grave reflections on three drama- 
tists, Lodge, Peele, and Marlowe, and a virulent 
attack on Shakespeare. On its publication it made 
somewhat of a sensation, and gave great offence to 
Marlowe, Shakespeare, and others ; and Chettle, who 
seems to have been a respectable, conscientious man, 
afterwards felt sorry that he had been the medium 
that circulated the thing which caused pain and an- 
noyance to those men. In his next pamphlet. Kind- 
heart's Dream, published towards the end of Decem- 
ber 1592, he prefixed an Address to the Gentlemen 
Readers, wherein he explains his share in the trans- 
action, and offers an apology for the offence he had 
unintentionally given. He says : — ' 1 had only in 
the copy this share ; it [i.e. The Groatsworth of Wit] 
was ill-written as sometimes Greene's hand was none 
none of the best; licensed it must be, ere it could be 
printed, which could never be if it might not be read : 
To be brief, I writ it over, and as near as I could, 
followed the copj', only in that letter [i.e. the address 
to the dramatists] Iput something out, but in the whole 
book not a word in.' Chettle appears to have been 
unacquainted with Shakespeare when the tract was 
published, but it is probable the incident was the 
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writing fortj-eight plays, which were presented on 
the stage either by the Admiral's men or Worcester's 
at the theatres already mentioned : an extraordinary 
output in five years, even for that prolific age of 
play-writing. He continued writing plays for Hens- 
lowe, and his name is mentioned in the Diary for the 
last time on May 9, 1603, when £2. were paid for ' a 
play wherein is Shore's Wife', written in conjunction 
with Day. The other dramatists with whom Chettle 
collaborated, were Munday, Drayton, Wilson, Jon- 
son, Porter, Haughton, Wentworth Smith, Webster, 
and Heywood. 

In DecX,1602 Chettle wrote a Prologue and Epi- 
logue for a Court performance ; Fleay conjectures 
the play to have been As Merry as may he, which the 
Admiral's men presented before the Queen on Dec. 
27. On March^26j^Queen Elizabeth died, and Chettle 
wrote a panegyric on the occasion entitled England's 
Mourning Garment, wherein he speaks of himself as 
' young almost thirty years ago', i.e. 1573, cetatis 1 1 
and enumerates, as Mr. Fleay has pointed out, ' the 
then chief living poets, viz., — 1. Daniel, 2. Warner 
3. Chapman, 4. Jonson (English Horace), 5. Shake- 
speare (Melicert), 6. Drayton (Corydon), 7. Lodge 
(Musidore), 8. Dekker (anti-Horace), 9. Marston 
(young Melibee), 10. Petowe (Hero's last Musseus), 
11. the author of King James proclaimed, S. E. 30th 
Mar. 1603.' In this pamphlet he appeals to his 
friend Shakespeare, under the pseudonym of Mali- 
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cert, (see above, No. 5) to write an elegy on the 
death of Queen Elizabeth. He begs him to — 

' Drop from his honied tniise one sable tear, 
To mourn her death that graced his desert, 
And to his lays opened her royal ear.' Sig. d. 3. 

The appeal was not responded to, and good Queen 
Bes-s went to her grave unhymned by Shakespeare. 

This is the last definite notice we have of Chettle's 
existence. Here inexorable Fate has drawn an im- 
penetrable curtain across his mortal path which even 
the hand of Time has been unable to thrust aside. 
Nothing is known of his career from this point; how 
he lived, or how he spent the remainder of his life ; 
whether he continued to mend old plays or write new 
ones ; all is blank : all matter for conjecture or indi- 
vidual surmise. Even the day and year of his death 
are unknown. There is fairly reliable evidence, how- 
ever, to show that he could not have lived more than 
three or four years after the last mention of him by 
Henslowe, May 9, 1603. If an allusion to him in a 
pamphlet is to be taken as a reliable fact, he must 
have died in 1607. In that year Dekker published 
his tract entitled — A Knight's Conjuring done in ear- 
nest Discovered in jest, in which Chettle is introduced 
in company of other dramatic poets in the Elysian 
fields : — 

' Marlowe, Green, and Peele, had got under the 
shades of a large vine, laughing to see Nashe — who 
was but newly come to their college, — still haunted 
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ening and pitiful in this tale of poverty, and it is 
distressing that men of gi-nius like Chettle and others 
should have to submit to such petty humiliations. 
But Chettle's case was typical of himself and of his 
brother craftsmen ; his poverty and theirs was not 
always due to misfortune and ill-luck, but was more 
often the result of their own blind and reckless 
extravagance. Chettle's life may be fitly rounded by 
a line, from Phineas Fletcher's Purple Island, origi- 
nally applied to Spenser : — 
' Poorly, poor man, he lived, poorly, poor man, he died." 
Oi Chettle's place in our drama it is scarcely nec- 
cessary to speak ; where there is so much excellence 
it seems insiduous to single one from the rest and 
place him in this or that division. Unfortunately 
most of his work has perished ; there is only one 
play, Hoffmann, written entirely by himself, and four 
others written with other dramatists that have sur- 
vived by which his merit as a playwright can be 
judged. The excellence of these is such as to give 
Chettle an honourable place in our national drama ; 
and if that cannot be fixed in the front rank, it can- 
not be put far in the background, for most assuredly 
he was not the, least of that marvellous brood of men 
who are the glory of English literature, and the 
admiration of the whole world of letters. 

Here follows a list of Chettle's plays, written alone 
or conjointly with other dramatists, with such infor- 
mation as is known or discoverable concerning them. 
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The asterised plaj's were written b}' Chettle alone. 

1. The Second Part (or Death) of Robert, Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, 1598. With Munday. Henslowe has the following 
entry : — ' Lent unto Robert Shawe, the 18 of Novemb. 1598. 
to lend to Mr. Cheattle, upon the mending of the first part 
of Mobart Uoode, the sum of xs.' 
.---^. The Valiant Welshman, 1598, with Drayton. 

' A book wherein is a part of a Welshman, which they 
have promised to deliver by the xx day next following.' 
—Diary, Mar. 13, 1598. 

Mr. Fleay considers this play the same as— 

3. The famous wars of Henry I. and the Pi-ince of 
Wales, 1598 ; with Dekker and Drayton. In the Diary this 
entry follows the preceding one (No. 2). The play was read 
at the Sun in New Fish Street ; Henslowe disbursed five 
shillings, apparently for refreshment, on the occasion. 

4. The First Part of Earl Godwin and his Three Sons, 
1598 ; with Dekker, Drayton, and Wilson. Diary, Mar. 25, 
30. £6. paid ; and 5s for good cheer in Fish St. 

'Lent unto Thomas Downton the 11 of April, 1598, to 
bye taiitie to macke a rochet for the bishoppe in Earle 
Goodwine, xxiiijs.' — Diary. 

5. Piers of Exton, 1598 ; with Dekker, Drayton, and 
Wilson. 

6. The Second Part of Earl Godwin, 1598 ; with Dek- 
ker, Drayton, and Wilson. May 6, June 6, 10 ; £4. paid. 

7. The First Part of Black Batman of the North, 1598 ; 
with Dekker, Drayton, and Wilson. May 2'.' ; £7. paid. 

8. Richard Cceur-de-Lions Funeral, 1598; with Drayton, 
Munday, and Wilson. June 13-26; £6. 5s. paid. 

The Diary records on this occasion that Chettle and 
Wilson were in debt. Chettle borrowed 10s. and owed 30s. 

9. The Second Part of Black Batman, 1598 ; with 
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Wileon. June 26 ; July 8, 14 £6. paid. 

10* A Woman.? rrayeiiy, IfiOR, July 14, to be delivered 
by July L'8. £5. paid. 

1 1 T/ie Conquest of Brute, with the first finding of the 
Bath, 1598 ; with Day. July 30, Aug. 8, Sep. 9, 16. £3. 14s. 
in full payment. 

' Lent unto Sam. Rowley, the 12 of December, 1598, to 
bye divers thinges for to macke cotte for gyants in Brute, 
the some of xxs.' — Diary. The giants Gog and Magog 
probably figured as characters in this play. 

12.* The Second Part of Brute, 1598. £G. paid, Oct. Vl, 
22. ' Licensed as Brute Greenshield, Mar. 1599. Not in 
S B. ; probably an old Queen's men's play [query]. Brute 
was Locrine's father.' — Fleay. 

13. Hot Anger soon Cold, 1598 ; with Porter and Ben 
Jonson. Aug. 18, £6. paid. 

' Lent unto the company, the 18 of agust, 1598, to bye a 
booke called Hoate anger sone cowld, of Mr. Porter, Mr. 
Cheettell, and Bengemen Johnson, in full payment, the 
enme of vi.lb." — Diary. 

14. Chance Medley, 1598 ; with Drayton, Wilson, and 
Muiulay. It is extremely doubtful whether Chettle had 
anything to do with this play. Mr. Fleay says; — 'The 
entry is self-contradictory, having Chettle in one place to 
correspond with Dekker in another ; but Chettle is more 
likely.' Henslowe enters it, Aug. 19, 24, to Dekker, Mun- 
day, and Wilson. £6. in full payment. 

15. Catiline's Conspiracy, 1598 ; with Wilson. August, 
part payment, £1. 5s. 

On Nov. 18, 1,598, Chettle was paid ten shillings for 
' mending, the First Part of Kobin Hood (i.e. Huntingdon, 
by Munday) for the Court. Printed, 1601. The play, as we 
have it, has, no doubt, some of Chettle's work in it. 

Under dates Aug. 21, 22, 24, 25, Henslowe enters the pay- 
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ment of £17. 5s. for properties for a p)ay called Vayvode ; 
on Aug -9. Cliettle is paid £1. for altering Vayvode. Fleay 
queries whether this be not the same as No. \0,A Woman's 
Tragedy. A further entry states that F«j/7;o(?e was bought i 
of AUeyii in August for £"i., and paid for in January 1599. • 
After mentioning the purchase, Fleay says : — ' but there 
appears no notice of it among the plays when Alleyn was 
con^lected with the company. Halliwell gives this as' Vay- 
vode, by Henry Chettle.' ' It was probably an old play 
' mended' by Chettle. 

16 * ' Tis no deceit to deceive the Deceiver, 1598. Nov. 25, 
28, 30 ; 30s. in part payment. 

17.* .£neas' Revenge (Fleay, Troy's Revenge,) with the 
Tragedy of Polyphemus, 1599; Feb. 16, 27. Chettle was 
paid £6. for this play, but actually received only £3. 10., 
£2. 10s. being struck off his debt. 

18. The Spencers, 1599; with Porter. £6, was paid for 
this play. Mar. 22. 

' Lent unto Harey Cheettle the 4 of March, 1599, in ear- 
neste of his boocke which Harey Porter and he is writinge 
called The Spencers^ the some of xs.' — Diary. 

19. Troilus and Cressida, 1599 ; with Dekker. On April 
7, 16, £4. is entered in part payment ; the entry of the com. 
pletion of the purchase has gone with the missing leaves of 
the Diary. 

' April 7, 1599. Lent unto Thomas Downton to lend unto 
Mr. Deckers and harej' cheattell, in earnest of ther boocke 
called Troyelles ^ Cressedaye, the some of iiilb. — Diary. 

' Lent unto harey Cheattell and Mr. Dickers, in pte pay- 
ment of their boocke culled Troyelles 8f Cresseda, the 16 of 
Aprel, 1699, xxs,' — Ibid. 

20.* Sir Plaeidas, 1599. Chettle was paid in full for this 
play, but the amount is not entered. The date must have 
been before April 17th. 
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21 Agamemnon, 1599 ; with Dekker. May 26, £4. 158., 
in full payment. 

■Lent unto Mr. Deckers and Mr. Chettle the 26 of may 
1599, in earnest of a booke called Troyelles and Cresseda, 
the sum of xxs.' — Diary. 

In this entry the words ' Troyelles and Cresseda are 
scored through, and ' the tragedy of Agamemnon' -written 
over them. This induced Malone to suspect Troilus and 
Cressida was changed to Agamemnon. I take it to be a 
clerical error on Henslowe's part, and think Malone was 
wrong in his surmise ; the two plays are distinct, although 
connected in subject. 

' Lent unto Robert Shawe, the 30 of maye 1599, in fulle 
payment of the boocke called the tragedie of Agamemnon, 
the sum of iiili. T«. — to Mr. Deckers and harey Chettell.' 

On June 3, Henslowe paid Vs. for press license of Aga- 
memnon: — 'Paid unto the Master of the Bevels man for 
lycensyng of a boocke called the Tragedie of Agamemnon, 
the 3 of June, 1599, viis.'* — Diary. 

2\>. The Stepmother's Tragedy, 1599 ; with Dekker. Part 
payment of £2. 10s. was made in July and August, and the 
purchase completed Oct. 14, when £5. was paid — £6. 10s. 
in all. 

23. Robert II. King of Scots, 1699; with Dekker, Jonson, 
and ' other Jentellman'. ' Query, Marston, or, as I think 
more likely, Wadeson ' — Fleay. 

' Lent unto Thomas Downton, the 3 of September, 1599, 
to lend unto ThotniiS Deckers and Bengemen Johnson, 
Hearj- Cheattell, and other Jentellman, in earnest of a playe 

* Here is evidence that the Master of the Revels had power to license 
for the press independently of the Stationers* Company. Nos. 21, 27, 
35 were licensed, but neither of them was printed ; Henslowe's object 
in licensing was no doubt to secure his right, and the fact points, I 
think, to their popularity on the stage. 
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called 1,'obert the second kinge of Seottes tragedie, the some 
of xxxxs -^Diary.' 

' Lent unto Wm. Borne, the 23 of September, 1599, to lend 
unto Bengemen Johnson, in earnest of a boocke called the 
seottes tragedie, the some of xxs.' — Ibid. 

■J4. Patient Giisell, 1599 ; with Dekker and Haughton. 
£4. 10s. iu part payment, Dec. 19 ; on Dec. 26, there is an 
entry of £6. in full payment, but that amount must include 
the £4. 10s. already advanced; The old. manager seldom 
paid more than £6. or £6. 10s. for a play. This play was 
probably performed towards the end of January 1600; on 
the 19th and 26th of that month Henslowe paid £4. 5s. for 
properties for the play. On the 18th of March he paid £2. 
to the printer to stay the printing of the play, which would 
have interfered with its success on the stage. Printed, 1603, 
4to., and reprinted 1841 by the Shakespeare Society; edited 
by J. P. Collier. 

25*. The Orphans' Tragedy, 1599. Nov. 10, 27, part pay- 
ment, £1. On Sep. 24, 1601, a further payment of 10s. was 
made to Chettle for this play ; a mysterious if not a muddled 
entry. Probably founded on the Babes in the Wood story, 
or a refashioning of Yarington's play on the same subject ; 
1 much question whether the play was ever finished. 

26. The Arcadian Virgin, 1599; with Haughton. Dec. 
13, 17, Henslowe advanced l.'is. on the play; no further 
mention of it in the Diary. 

27 * Damon and Pythias, 1600 ; Feb. 16, Mar. 10, April 
26, full payment, £6. May 16, 7s. paid for press license 

28. The Seven Wise Masters, 1600 ; with Day, Dekker, 
and Haughton. £7. in full payment. Mar. 1, 2, 8th. 

Probably an adaptation of the legend of Dolospatos and 
Lucinien in Sandabai's Parables. It is to be regretted the 
play is lost, as it would be interesting to know how the 
subject was treaited. 

c 
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entry is ii forgery.' — Fleiiy. 

43 T/te Second Part of the London Florentine, 1603, 
with Heywood. Part pnymtrit, £1. Mar 12. 

N. B. Tliese twelve plays (Nos. 33-44) were written for 
the Aclniiral's men, and performed by them at the Fortune 
theatre The plays that follow were written for, and played 
by Worcester's men at the Rose. 

45. A Tragedy, 1602; by Chettle and Heywood. Aug. 24, 
Sep 7, 8, 9 ; Jan. 14, 1603. £3. Mr. Fleay identifies this 
tragedy as Hoffmann. 'In this instance,' he says, 'by no 
means a solitary one Henslowe entered the play to the de- 
bit of both the Admiral's company and Worcester's.' I do 
not see any solid ground for assuming this play to be Hoff- 
mann. If Mr. Fleay's surmise be right, it overturns my 
assertion that Hoffmann was played early in 1603 by the 
Admiral's men at the Fortune, and shows that it was acted 
«ome months earlier by Worcester's men at the Kose. I do 
not agree with Mr. Fleay's conjecture. In both cases the 
sums paid by Henslowe — No. 43, £.2. 6s. ; No 45, £3. — are 
curious and mysterious. 

46 The First [and Second] Parti of Lady Jane, 1602, 
with Deliker, Heywood, Wentworth Smith, and Webster. 
Oct. 15, 21, £8. ; this amount represents payment for the 
two parts. These two plays were afterwards compressed 
into one by Dekker and Webster, and published in 1607 as 
The Famous History of Sir Thomas Wyatt ; Chettle's hand 
can, I think, be traced in it. Under date Nov. 6, 12, 1602, 
Henslowe has an entry of £6. 13s. 4d. for properties for a 
play called Overthrow of Rebels ; Mr. Fleay regards that as 
another name for Lady Jane. 

47. Christmas comes but once a year, 1602 ; with Dekker, 
Heywood, and Webster. Full payment, £7. Nov. 2, 23, 26. 
On Dec. 9, 18, £7. 17s. 8d. was paid for properties for this 
play. 
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48 A play wherein is Shore's Wife, 1603 ; with Day. 
Way 9, piirt payment, £1.— Diary. 

Tliis is the lutt mention of Chettle in the Diary, 
and tliere is no evidence to show that he wrote any- 
thing more. Forty-eight plays written in six years, 
a marvellous output! One can never cease regretting 
tliat, with the exception of four, all these plays have 
perished ; many of them contained work by some of 
best dramatists, and it is scarcely possible to estimate 
the loss our drama has sustained by their detraction. 
In Chettle's case Fortune has been uncommonly 
capricious ; of his voluminous dramatic work we 
have left barely the means for judging him as a play- 
wright, but such as we have shows a high standard 
of genius and merit which makes the loss more de- 
plorable. It is not difficult to account for the loss 
of the majority of these plays. I n 1621 H enslowe's 
theatre, the Fortune, was burnt down, and beyond 
doubt these MS. pltiya.were stared _tbere and perished 
in the fire — matter for another Execration against 
Vulcan. Mr. Fleay seems to make light of the loss, 
but surely the loss of work by Webster, Heywood, 
Drajton, Dekker, Day and Porter is not to be re- 
garded as trivial ; and in that holocaust our drama, 
rich as it is, sustained a loss it could ill afford. 

Chettle -has been credited with the composition of 
two or three poems signed H. C. — 

The Popes pitiful lamentation for the death of his deare 
darling, Don Joan of Austria, and death's answer to the 
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A EEVENGE FOE A FATHER. 



ACT I. 

SCENE I — Dantzic. A wood near the sea-coast. In 
the hachground a cave with a curtain before the entrance. 
A storm. Hoffmann discovered alone. 

Soff. Hence, clouds of melancholy ! 
ril be no longer subject to your fumes. — 
But thou, dear soul, whose nerves and arteries. 
In death resounding, summon up revenge, — 
And thou shalt have 't : — be but appeased, 

[^He draws a curtain, where appears a body. 
Sweet hearse, 
Thou dead remembrance of my living father. 
And with a heart as air, swift as th,ought, 
I'll execute it justly. In such a cause, 
Where truth leadeth, what coward would not fight ? 
Ill acts move some, but mine 's a cause that 's right.- 

[Thmder and lightning. 
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Soff. Is he that 'scaped the wreck young Lune- 

berg ? 
Lor. Ay, >-ir, the same, siv ; you are in the right, sir. 
Ho^ff [aside^. Eevtnge, I kiss thee ! Vengeance, 
you 're at liberty ! 60 

[to Lor.'] Wouldst thou having lost a father, as I have, 
"W hose very name desolves my eyes to tears, — 
Should duty and thy love so different prove. 
Not to avenge his death, whose better part 
Was thine, thou his ; when he fell, part of thee 
Fell with him ; each drop being part thine own, 
Wouldst thou not be revenged ? 

Lor. Yes, upon the murderer. 

Boff. On him, or any man that is affled, 
[Or] has one ounce of blood of which he 's part. 

[Points to the skeleton. 
He was my father. — My heart still bleeds, 70 

Nor can my wounds be stopped till an incision 
I've made to bury my dead father in. 
Therefore, without protraction, sighing, or 
Excuses, swear to be true, to aid. 
Assist me, not to stir or contradict me 
In any enterprise 1 shall now 
Undertake, or hereafter. 

[He draws 1/is sword, and threatens Lorrique to 
compliance. 
Lor. I swear. [tears, 

Hoff. Were I persuaded that thou couldst shed 
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As doth .the JEgyptian serpent near the Nile ; 80 

If thou wouldst kiss and kill, embrace and stab, 
Then shouldst thou live ; for my invective brain 
Hath cast a glorious project of revenge : "' 

E'en as thou kill'st, wilt tiiou turn villain ? Speak ! 
Lor. Oh, sir, when was I otherwise ? From my 
creation nothing else ; I was made of no other stuff; 
villainy is my patrimony. Though I be an irreligious 
slave, yet I have a religious name ; though I want 
courage, yet in talk 1 put them all down ; though I 
have nothing in me that is good, yet I'll — 90 

Hoff \I)rawing the curtain before the skeleton]. 
Forbear, thy lord is coming. I'll go in, 
And royally provide for such a prince. 
Say thou hast met the kindest heart alive ; 
One that adores him with no less zeal, 
Then rich men gold, or true religious, heaven. 
Dissemble cunningly, and thou shalt prove 
The minion of my thoughts, friend of my love. 

Lor. Well, sir, never fear me. [Exit Hoffmann. ^^ 
This is an excellent fellow, a true villain ; fitter for 
me than better company. This is Hans Hoffmann's 
son, that stole down his father's anatomy from [102 
the gallows at Luneberg. Ay, 'tis the same ; upon 
the dead skull there is the iron crown that burnt his 
brains out. What will come of this, I neither know 
nor care : — but here comes my lord. 
Enter Prince Otho. 
How cheers my most noble, my most honourable, my 
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niost gracious, yea, my most grieved prince? 

Oiho. 'Tis a fearful storm ! 

],or. And full of horror. 

Otho. Trust me, Loriique, besides the inly grief 
Tliat swiilldws my couteut, when I perceive 111 

How greedily the fierce, unpitying sea 
And waves devoured our friends, — 
Another trouble grieves my vexM eyes 
With ghastly apparitions, strange aspects. 
Which either I do certainly behold, 
Or else my soul, divining some sad tale, 
Fills my imaginary powers with shapes 
Hideous and horrid. 119 

Lor. My lord, let your heart have no commerce 
with that mart of idle imaginations ; rouse up your 
nobleness to apprehend comfort, kindness, ease, and 
what otherwise entertained so solitary a place as this 
can the ancient subject of the state of Leningberg 
collect. 'Tis, I take it, the son of that Vice Admiral 
that turned a terrible pirate. 

Otho. Let us turn hack into the sea again, 
Yielding our bodies to the ruthless Sound 
That hath divided us and our late friends 
Eather than see Klaus Hoffmann. 130 

Lor. Courage, brave Otho ! he'U use thee kindly. 
Here he comes. 

Re-enter Hoffmann. 

f^i^eet host, here is the Duke's son of Luneberg; do 
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homage, and after entertain him and me his follower, 
V ith the most conspicuous pleasures that lie in thy 
j)ocir abilitj-. 

Hoff. [Knceh and hisstn tie earth.] Before I speak 
to mj' most saured lord, 
I join my soft lips to tlie solid earth, 
And with an honourable benison I bless 
The hour, the place, the time of your arrive; 140 
For now my savage life, led amongst beasts, 
Shall be turned civil by your gracious help. 

Otho. I see thy heart's true love drop down in tears ; 
And this embrace shows I am free from fears. 

[Embraces Hoffmann. 
My disturbed blood runs smoothly through my veins, 
And I am bold to call thee friend ; bold to entreat 
Food ; for by wreck I've lost ship, friends and meat. 

Hoff. \to Lor.] You that attend my lord, enter 

the cave ; 

Bring forth the homely cates these hands prepared. 

While I entreat his Excellence sit down. — 150 

Villain, bring nothing but a burning crown. [Aside. 

[Exit Lor. 

Otho. What's that thou bidst him bring? A 
burning crown ? 

Hoff. Still you suspect my harmless innocence. 
What though your father with the power [of] state, 
And your just uncle, Duke of Prussia, 
After my father had in thirty fights 
Filled their treasuries with foemen's spoils 
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And paid poor soldiers from his treasury, 

What though, for these his merits he was named 

A pre script outla w for a little debt, 160 

Compelled to fly into the Baltic Sound, 

And live a pirate — 

Otho. Prythee, speak no more ! 

Thou raisest new doubts in my troubled heart. 
By repetition of thy father's wrongs. 

Hoff. Then he was wronged, you grant, but not 
by you ! 
You, virtuous gentleman, 
Sat like a just judge of the under-shades ; 
And with an unchanged Rhadamantine look 
Beheld the flesh, mangled with many scars. 
Pared from the bones of my offended father ; 170 
And when he was a bare anatomy. 
You saw him chained unto the common gallows. 

Otho. Hoffmann ! 

Eoff. Nay, hear me patiently, kind lord. 

My innocent youth, as guilty of his sin. 
Was in a dungeon hidden from the sun ; 
And there I was condemned to endless night 
Except I passed my vow, never to steal 
My father's fleshless bones from that base tree. 
[A woman, in whose heart there still remained 
A lingering sense of pity, here stepped forth ;] 180 

I knew not who it was, I guess your mother 

She kneeled and wept for me — but you did not 

Beseeching from that vow I might be free. 
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Then did I swear, if Nature's sovereign power 
Compelled me to take down those naked bones, 
I never would release them from those chains, 
Never entomb them, but immediately 
Eemove them from that gallows to a tree. 
I kept mine oath. Look, Luneberg, 'tis done ; ; 
Behold a father hanged up by his son ! 190 

[lie draws the curtain and shows the skeleton. 
Otho. Oh, horrible aspect ! Murderer, stand o£E ! 
I know thou meanst me wrong. 

Hoff [pointing to the skeleton^. My lord, behold 
these precious twins of light, 
Burnt out, eclipsed ! By day, whenas the sun j 
For shame obscured himself, this deed was done] 
Where none but screech-owls sung. Thou receptlcle 

[Addressing the skeleton. 
[Of my dead father's spirit], thoii organ of 
The soul, rest, rest ! and you, most lovely couplets, 
[Ye] legs and arms, reside for ever here : 
This is my last farewell ! What, do ye weep ? 200 
[Turns to Otho and seizes him. 
Otho. Oh, lyorrique, I'm betrayed ! Slave, touch 

me not ! 
Hoff. Not touch thee ? Yes, and thus strip down 
thy pride ; 
You placed my fa,ther in a chair of state ; 
This earth shall be your throne. — Villain, come forth, 

[Calling Lorrique. 
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And as thou meanst to save thy forfeit life, 
Pix on thy master's head my burning crown ; 
While in these cords, I, in eternal bands, . 207 

Bind fast his base and coward trembling hand8.\ 

[While he is speaking, enter Lorrique with the iron 
crown, which he has taken from the head of the 
skeleton, and made red-hot ; Hoffmann and 
Lorriqiie hind Otho to the rock. 
Otho. Lorrique, art thou turned villain to my life ? 
Lor. I will turn anything, sir, rather than nothing; 
I was taken alive, [and] promised to betray you ; 
I love life so well, that I would not lose it for a king- 
dom, for a king's crown, an empire. 
Hoff. On with the crown ! 

[They force the crown on Otho's head. 
Otho. Oh, torture above measure !j 

Hoff. My father felt this pain, when thou hadst 

pleasure. , 
Otho. TliY father died for piracy. 
Hoff. Oh, peace!— 215 

Had he been judge hinicelf, he would have shown, 
He had been clearer than the crystal morn : 
But wretches sentenced, never find defence. 
However guiltless be their innocence. 
No more did he ; no more shalt thou. No ruth 220 
Pitied his winter age ; none helps thy youth ! 

Otho. Oh, Lorrique, torture ! 1 feel an ./Etna burn 
Within my brains, and all my body else 
Is like a hill of ice ; these Baltic seas 
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That now surround us, cannot quench this flame. 
Death, like a tyrant, spizeth me unawares; 
Mj' sinews shrink like leaves parched with the sun, 
My blood dissolves, [my] nerves and tendons fail, 
Each part 's disjointed, and my breath expires : 
Mount, soul, to heaven, my body burns in fires. [Bies. 

Lor. He 's gone ! 

Hoff. Let him go ! Come, Lorrique, this 231 
[Is] but the prologue to th' ensuing play ; 
The first step to revenge ; this scene is done :— 
Father, I offer thee thy murderer's son ! [Exeunt. 

SCENE U.—Dantzic. The Presence Chamber in the 
Palace of the^Dvke of Prussia. 

A Flourish of trumpets. Enter the Dulce of Prussia, in 
mourning; the Princes Lodowick and Mathias, Prince 
Boderich, disguised as a hermit, Prince Jerome, the 
Princess Lucibella, Stilt, Pages and Attendants. 
Prus. Princes of Saxony and Austria, 
Though your own words are of suflQleient weight 
To justify the honourable love 
That 's borne by Lodowick to bright Lucibell, 
Yet, since your parents live, and, as I hear, 
There is between them some dissention, 
Blame us not for detaining you thus long, 
Till we had notice how the business stood. 

Lod. Tour royal entertain, great Ferdinand, 
Exceeding expectation in our stay, 10 
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Binds us to thanks ; and if my brother please 

To hold his challenge for a tournament 

In praise of Lucibella's excellence 

No doubt our father and tlie Austrian Duke 

Will be in person at so royal sport. 

Prus. We trust they will. , 

Rod. I do assure your grace, 

The Austrian and the Duke of Saxony 
By true report of pilgrims at my ceU, 
From either of their courts, set hitherward 
Some six days since. 

V 

Prus. Thanks, Eoderiek, for these news ; 20 

They are more welcome than the sad discourse 
Of Luneberg our nephew's wreck, 
Which addeth- sorrow to the mourning griefs 
Abounding in us for our Duchess' death. 

Jer. Aye, truly, Princes, my father has had but 
hard luck since your coming to his court ; for aught 
I know, you are bred of ill weather, come before you 
are sent for ; yet if my most gracious father say you 
are welcome, I, his more gracious son, take you by 
the hands ; though I can tell you, my mother's [30 
death comes somewhat near my heart ; but I am a 
prince, and princes have power more than common 
people, to subdue their passions. 

Mai. We hnow your worthiness is experienced 
in all true wisdom. 

Jer. True, I am no fool ; I have been at Wittem- 
berg -where wit grows. 
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Prus. Peace, thou unshapen horror, my states 
shame ! 
Mj age's corsive, and my Llhck sin's curse ! 
Oh, hadst thou never Leeii, I had been then 40 

A happy childless man ! Now amongst men 
1 am the most unhappy ; one that knows ; 
No end of mine, or of my people's woes. 1 
[2'o Luci^ I tell you, Princess, and most gracious 

maid, 
I do not wear these sable ornaments 
For Isabella's death, though she were dear ; 
Nor are my eyelids overflown with tears 
Por Otho of Luneberg, wrecked in the Sound, 
Though he were all my hope ; but here 's my care — 
A witless fool must needs be Prussia's heir. 50 

Jer. Well, and you were not my father, 's nails, 
an I would not draw, rather than put up the fool, 
would I might never win this lady at tilt and tour- 
nament ; as knight, I defy you both for her ; even 
you, Lodowick, that love her, and your brother that 
loves you. Look to me. Stilt, for I have practised 
these two days : 's nails,^ — God forgive me to swear 
— she shall not be carried away so. 58 

Mat. We are glad to hear your grace so resolute. 

Jer. As I am a prince and a duke's heir, though 
I say it myself, I am as full of resolution as the 
proudest of you all. 

Luci [to Jerome]. I thank Prince Lodowick; he 
has bound my youth 
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To be the conquerpr's prize, and if my stars 

Allot me to be yours, I will be proud ; 

For howsoever you seemed not fashioned 

Like me and cunning courtiers, I protest 

By some small love I bear thee, in mine eye I ,^ 

Your worthy beauty, wealth and dignity / 

[Is well-deserving of all due respect]. 70 

Jer. 'S heart ! who would not unhorse Hercules 
for her favours ? I'll practice again at Dantzic, I 
say, in the duke's mead. I'll meet thee, Mathias, 
there's my glove for a gauntlet ! Though my father 
count me a fool, you shall find me none. 

\Tlirows down Ass glove and exit. 

Prus. Would I might never find thee anything, 
For thou indeed art nothing in esteem : 
My sad soul sinks with sorrow at thy sight. 

Enter Lorrique. 

Lor. Health to the right gracious, generous, vir- 
tuous, valorous Ferdinand Duke of Prussia. 80 

Prus [to Rod]. Hermit, dost thou not know this 
young man's face ? 
Is 't not Lorrique, that met us at thy cell 
With letters from our brother Luneberg ? 

Rod. It is that gentleman. 

Lor. I am no less. 

Prus. Thou saidst thou wert my nephew's play- 
feUow, 
Appointed to await his virtuous person ; 
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How is it, then, thou wert so ill advised 

To take the land away so, and forsake thy lord, 

Whom I have never seen, nor never may, 

Though in his life my hopes and comfort lay. 90 

Lor. Be it known, right gracious, Lorrique had 
never so little grace as to leave his loved lord, for 
weather or water, for torture or j&re, for death or for 
life, since he first came to move in a pilgrim's pro- 
portion, much disguised, being so proper a man ; 
but only for these six words — that I was sent wholly 
to give notice of his coming. 97 

Trus. But thou hast left him, now, sunk in the sea ! 

Lor. I left the ship sunk, and his highness saved, 
for when all hope had left master and pilot, sailor 
and swabber, I caused my lord to leap into the cock ; 
and for fear she should be sunk with too much 
company, I capered out and cut the cable. ' Bouse', 
quoth the ship against the rocks ; 'roomer', cry I in 
the cock ; my lord wept for the company, I laughed 
to comfort him ; last by the power of heaven, good- 
ness of stars, kindness of winds, mercy of the waves, 
our cock and we were cast ashore under Eoserhooft. 
We clambered up, but having escaped drowning, 
were in danger of killing. 110 

Prus. Be brief : what there betided you ? 

Lor. Marry, my lord, a young villain, son of a 
damned pirate, a maid-ravisher — 

Prus. Be brief : what was he ? 

Zior. Klaus Hoffmann. 
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Prus. Oh, my heart ! 

Did the false rebel hurt his sovereign's son ? 115 

Lor. No, my lord ; the prince so houghed and 
hofied him, that he had no other help but to his 
heels, and then, I, my good lord, being roe-footed, 
outstripped him in running, tripped him by strength, 
and in fine — finely cut his throat. 120 

Prus. Where is the villain's body '? 

Lor. Marry, even heaved over the scar, and sent 
a-swimming towards Bornholme, his old habitation, 
if it be not intercepted by some seal, shark, sturgeon, 
or such like. 

Prus. Where is our nephew ? 

Lor. He intends to stay at the same hermitage 
where I saluted your excellence with news of my 
Lord Excellence's intent to visit you, for that his 
apparel is somewhat sea-sick, and he wants shift. 

Prus. A chariot and rich robes attend Lorrique, 
And his reward be thirteen hundred dollars, 132 
For he hath driven dolour from our heart. 
Princes and princess, in your kindest love,- 
Attend our person to the hermitage ; 
Where we shall meet the heir of two great states, 
Eich Luneberg and warlike Prussia. Otho 
Living, we'll disinherit our fond son. 
And bless our Dantzie by our son elect. — 
[to Bod.] Hermit, you have at home a guest of ours. 
Your little cell is a great prince's court ; 141 

Had you been there to entertain young Otho, 
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He would have took your welcome thankfully, 
Where now he mourns for want of company. 

Rod. I will go on before, my gracious lord. 

Prus. Nay, 1 am jealous of my approaching joy, 
And fearful any eye but mine should gain 
The pleasure of my glad_divining soul. — 
Forward come all, in my delight take part ; , 149 
lie that 's now glad, adds joy to gladness' hearts 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE III. — Bantzic. Hoffmann's cave on the sea- 
coast. The sTceleton of Otho in chains. Hoffmann 
alone, gazing at it. 

Hoff. If there live e'er a surgeon that dare say 
He could do better, I'll play Mercury, 
And like fond Marsyas, the quacksalver flay. 
They were a sort of filthy mountebanks. 
Expert in nothing but^in idle words. 
Made a day's work with their incision-knives 
On my oppressed poor father ; silly men. 
Thrusting their dastard fingers in his flesh. 
That durst not, while he lived, behold his face. 
I've fitted my anatomy 10 

In a fair chain, too. — Father, this youth scorned. 
When he was set on an ascending throne. 
To have you stand by him. Would he could see 
How the case alters ! You- shall hang by him. 
And hang afore him, too, for all his pride. 1 
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[He hangn the f^ldeton in chains, hj the side of 
his Father, vpoii the tree. 
Gcmie, image of bare death, join side to side/' 
With my long-iDJured father's naked bones ! 
He was the prologue to a tragedy, 
That, if my Destinies deny me not, 
Shall pass those of Thyestes, Tereus, 20 

Jooasta, or Duke Jason's jealous wife. 

[iJe draws the curtain. 
So, shut our stage up ; there is one act done, 
Ended in Otho's death ; 't was somewhat single ; 
I'll fill the other fuller, if Lorrique, 
That I have late sworn to be murther's slave. 
Swears he will protest me to be Otho, 
Whom Prussia, his uncle, unknown loves ; 
If I be taken from him, well. Oh, then. 
Sweet vengeance, make me happiest of all men ! — 
Prussia, I come, as comets against change, 30 

As apparitions before mortal ends. 
If thou accept me for thy nephew, so : 
Uncle, I'll uncle thee of thy proud life. — 
Father, farewell ! — I'll to the hermitage, 
Where, if I be received for Luneberg, 
I will have thy dry bones sanguined all o'er 
With thy foe's blood. — Ehamnusia, help thy priest ! 
My wrongs thou know'st, my willingness thou see'st. 

[Exit. 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I. — Dantzic. The Presence Chamber of the 
Duke of Prussia. 

Enter Prince Jerome and Stilt. 

Jer. Come, Stilt, bestir your stumps ; you know 
I must be a tilter. 

Stilt. Ay, my lord, I know you should be one ; 
but I hope you are not so mad. 

Jer. What, dost thou count it madness to run 
a tilt ? 

Stilt. Ay, my lord ; for you that cannot sit a 
hobby, you '11 hardly manage a tilt horse. 

Jer. Why, they say, Stilt, that stone-mares are 
gentler ; see if thou canst get me one of them, 10 

Stilt. Not afore next grass. I could help you 
1 ow to a stone-mule, or a stone-ass. 

Jer. Well, I'll tr}' one course with thee at the 
half pike, and then go. Come, draw thy pike. 

Stilt. That 's not your fit word ; you must say, 
'Advance your pike' ; and you must be here, sir, and 
there, sir ; — you '11 never learn for all my teaching. 

Jer. I have answered you. Stilt, that princes have 
no need to be taught; and I have e'en determined 
with myself not to run at tilt, lest I hazard my [20 
horse and harness ; therefore, I'll to the court, and 
only see my new cousin, that they said was drowned, 
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and then retire to my castle at Helsen, and there 
write a new poem that I have taken pains in about 
these ten years ; it is in praise of picktooths. 

Stilt. That -vf ill be excellent, my lord ; the barbers 
will buy those poems abominably. 27 

Jer. Nay, sirrah, I'll get a patent from the Duke, 
my father, for that poem, Cum Privilegio ad impri- 
mendum solum; besjdes, thou shalt have a privilege,' 
that no man shall sell toothpicks without my seal, 
My father says I am a fool, but I think I bestow my 
time [well] to look out for setting a new nap upon 
his threadbare commonwealth. Who's that knocks? 
who dares disturb our honourable meditation ? Hark, 
Stilt, dost thou see no noise ? 

Stilt. No ; but I hear a noise. 37 

Jer [takes a mirror from Ms pocket]. A hall, there ! 
My father and my cousin ! Stand aside, that I may 
set my countenance right to The Mirror of Knighthood, 
ior yovLT Mirror of Magistrates is somewhat too sober. 
How lik'st me ? 

Stilt. Oh, excellent; where 's your casting-bottle? 

Jer [takes a scent bottle from his pocket]. Sprinkle, 
good. Stilt, sprinkle, for my late practice hath 
brought me into strange i-avour. Ha, mother of me ! 
thou hast almost blinded the eyes of excellence, but, 
nota bene, let them approach ; now, an I appear not 
like a prince, let my father cashier me as some say 
he will. 50 

Stilt. Cashier you ? No ; do but manage your 
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bodj', and have here aijd licre y<^ur congees, and then 
quid seqnitnr ? Stilt know s, and all the court shall see. 
[Hautboys sound. Enter the Buke of Prussia, 
leading by the hand Hoffmann, as representing 
Otho, Prince of Luneberg ; the Princes Mathias 
and Lodotcick leading Lucibella; Lorrique, 
Lords in attendance and Pages. Coming near 
the Chair of State the I)uke of Prussia ascends, 
places Hoffmann at his feet, and sets a coronet 
on his head. A flourish of trumpets, and a 
Herald comes forward and proclaims : — 
Her. Ferdinand, by the divine grace, -Prince of 
Heidelberg, Lord of Pomerania and Duke of Prussia, 
for sundry reasons him moving, the quiet state of 
his people especially, which as a witless and insuf- 
ficient prince, disinherits Jerome Heidelberg, his 
known son, and adopteth Otho of Luneberg, his 
sister's son, as heir, imriiediately to succeed after [60 
his death, in all his provinces. God save Duke Fer- 
dinand and Otho his heir! A flourish of trumpets. 
Prus. Amen ! Heaven witness how nty heart is 
pleased 
With the conceit of Prussia's after-peace. 
By this election. 

Jer. Why, but hear you, father — 

Prus. Away ! disturb us not ; let 's on and feast, 
For all our country in our choice is blessed. 

[Flourish. Exeunt all except Jerome and Stilt. 
Jer. Why, but, Stilt, what's now to be done, Stilt? 



^ 
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Stilt. Nay, that's more than I know ; this matter 
will trouble us more than all your poem of [70 
toothpicks. 'Snails, you were better unknighted 
than unprinced ; T have lost all hopes of preferment 
if this hold. 

Jer. No more, Stilt, I have it here ; 'tis in my 
head, and out it shall not come, till red revenge in 
robes of fire, and madding mischief run and rave. 
They say I am a fool. Stilt ; but follow me ; I'll seek 
out my notes of Machiavell ; they say he is an odd 
politician. 79 

Stilt. Ay, faith, he 's so odd, that he hath driven 
even honesty from all men's hearts. [in ; 

Jer. Well, sword, come forth, and, courage, enter 
Breast, break with grief, yet hold to be revenged ! 
Follow me, Stilt ; widows unborn shall weep. 
And beardless boys with armour on their backs. 
Shall bear us out. Stilt ; we will tread on stilts, r' 
Through the purple pavement of the court, , 

Which shall be — let me see — what shall it bel?- ■ 

'V 
No court, but ,e'en a cave of .misery ! 

There 's an excellent speech. Stilt. 90 

Stilt, follow me, pursue me; we^U acquire,) 
And eithver die, or compass my Hesire. / 

Stilt. Oh, brave-master, not a lord ! 
Oh, Stilt will stalk and make the earth a stage,' / 
But he will have thee lord in spite of rage. 

\Exeunt. 
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SCENE IT. — Near Bantzic. The interior of the 
Hermitage of Roderick. 

Enter Eoderich as a Hermit, and the Duke of Austria. 

Bod. Sir, since you are content, you here shall find 
A sparing supper, but a bounteous mind ; 
Bad lodging, but a heart as free and generous 
As that which is fed with generous blood. 

Aus. Tour hermitage is furnished for a prince. 

Bod. Last night, this roof covered the sacred heads 
Of five most noble, fair, and gracious princes ; 
Duke Ferdinand himself, and Otho his nephew, 
The son of Saxony, and the Austrian princess. 

Aus. Oh, God ! that girl which fled my court and 
love, 10 

Mating love colour for her heedless flight. 

Bod. Pardon, great prince ; are you the Austrian 
duke ? 

Aus. Hermit, I am. — Saxony's proud wanton sons 
Were entertained like Priam's firebrand 
At Sparta ; all our state gladly appeared, 
Like cheerful Lacedsemon's, to receive 
Those demons that with magic of their tongues, ^f 
Bewitched my Lucibell's, my Helen's ears. 

[4 knocking without. 

Bod. Who travelleth so late ? who knocks so hard ? 
Turn to the east end of the chapel, pray, 20 

We 're ready to attend you. [He opens the door. 
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Enter the Dulce of Saxony. 

Sax. Which is the way to Dantzic ? 

Rod. There is no way to Dantzic you can find, 
Without a guide thus late ; come near, I pray. 

Sax \to servants outside^. liook to our horses. — 
[To Rod.^ By your leave, master hermit. 

We are soon bidden, and will prove bold guests. 
God save you, sir ! 

Aus. That should be Saxony's tongue. 

Sax. Indeed, I am the Duke of Saxony. 

Aus. Then art thou father to lascivious sons. 
That have made Austria childless. 

Sax. Subtle duke. 

Thy craft appears in framing thy excuse : 30 

Thou dost accuse my young sons* innocence. 
1 sent them to get knowledge, learn the tongues. 
Not to be metamorphosed with the view 
Of flattering beauty, peradventure painted. 

Aus. No, I defy thee, John of Saxony ! 
My Lucibell for beauty needs no art ; 
Nor do I think the virtues of her mind 
Ever inclined to this ignoble course. 
But by the charms and forcing of thy sons. 

Sax. Oh, would thou durst maintain thy words 
proud duke ! [Drawing Ms sword. 

Bod. I hope, great princes, neither of you dare 
Commit a deed so sacrilegious. .„ 

This holy cell 
Is dedicated to the Son of Peace ; 
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The foot of war never profaned this floor ; 
Nor doth wrath here, with his consuming voice, 
Aflright these buildings ; charity with prayer, 
Humility with abstinence combined, . 

Are here the guardians of a grievM mind, 
Aus. Father, we obey thy holy voice. — 
Duke John of Saxony receive my faith : 
Till our ears hear the true course thy sons 50 

Have taken with my fond and misled child, 
I proclaim truce. Why dost thou sullen stand ? 
If thou mean'st peace, give me thy princely hand. 

\Owes Mm Ms hand. 
Sax, Thus do I plight thee troth, and promise 

peace. 
Aus. Nay, laut thy eyes agree not with thy heart : 
In vows of combination there 's a grace , 
That shows th' intention in the outward face) 
Look cheerfully, or I expect no league. 

Sax. First give me leave to view awhile the person 
Of this hermit. — Austria, note him well ; 60 

Is he not like my brother Eoderick ? 

Aus. He 's like him, but I heard he lost his life. 
Long since in Persia, by the Sophi's wrfis. 

Rod. I heard so much, my lords ; but that report 
Was purely feigned ; spread by my erring tongue. 
I am that Eoderick that aspired your thron« ; 
That vile, false brother, who, with rebel breathj 
Drawn sword, and treacherous heart, threatened 
your death. ( 
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Sax. My brottier? — Nay, then, old John, lay by 
Thy sorrowing thoughts, turn to thy wonted vein 70 
And be mad John of Saxony again.— ^ 
Mad Roderick, art alive ? my mother's son, 
Her joy and her last birth ! Oh, she conjured me 
To use thee thus, and yet I banished thee ! 

\^mbracing Mm. 
Body of me ! I was unkind, I. know ; 
But thou deserv'dst it then ; — but let it go. 
Say, wilt thou leave this life, so truly idle, 
And live a statesman ? Thou shalt share in reign,' 
Commanding all but me thy sovereign. 

Bod. I thank your highness, I will think on it : 80 
But for my sins this sufferance is more fit. 

Sax. Tut, tittle, tattle ! Tejl not me of sin. — 
Now, Austria, once again thy princely hand. 
I'll look thee in the face, and smile and swear 
If any of my sons have wronged thy child, 
I'll help thee in revenging it myself : 
But if, as I believe, they mean but honour, 
As it appeareth by these jousts proclaimed, 
Then shalt thou be content to n&me him thine, 
And thy fair daughter I'll account as mine. 90 

Aua. Agreed ! 

Sax. Ah, Austria, 'twas a world when you and II 
Ean these careers ; but now we're stiff and dry. i 

Aus. I 'm glad you are so pleasant, my good lord. 

Sax. 'Twas my old mood ; but I was soon turned 
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With over-grieving for this long-lost lad. ( 

\Pointing to Boderick. 
And now, th& boy is grown as old as I ; 
His very face is full of gravity ! 

Bod. Please your Graces, enter : — 
1 know the servants that attend on me, 100 

By the appointment of the Duke Ferdinand, 
By this have covered. 

Sax. Why, then let's in. — Brother, I trust as 
brother,! 
Hold you this hand ; Eodericfc, hold thou the other^ 
By heaven, my heart with happiness is crowned; 
In that my long-lost brother now is found. [Exfunt. 

SCENE III. — Dantzic. An Apartment in the Palace 
of the Duke of Prussia. 

Hoffmann alone. 

Hoff. So run on, Fate ! My destinies are good, 
Revenge hath made me great, by shedding bloodj 
I am supposed the heir of Luneberg, 
By which I am of Prussia prince elect ! 
Good ; who is wronged by this ? Only a fool * 
And 'tis not fit that idiots shotild bear rule. I 

Enter Lorrique. 
Lor. My lord, I have, as you enjoined, enticed 
Saxony's elder son to talk with you ; and here he 
comes, with his most excellent, amorous and admir- 
able lady. IQ 
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Boff. Hast thou the hermit's weeds for my 
disguise ? 

lAtr. All ready and fitting, in the next chamber; 
your beard is yoint devict\ — not a hair amiss. 

Hoff. Faithful Lonique, in thy unfaithfulness ! 
1 kiss thy cheek, and give thee in that kiss,! 
The moiety of all my earthly bliss. [Exit. 

Lor. Good ! I am half a monarch, half a fiend ; 
Bloud I began in, and in blood must end. — 
Yet this Klaus is an honest -villain ; he has con- 
science in his killing of men ; he kills none but his 
father's enemies and their issue. 21 

Yes, 'tis admirable ; 'tis excellent ; 'tis well ; \ 

"lis meritorious,— where ? — in heaven ? no; in hell I 

Enter Lodoieick and. Lucibella. 

Lod. Now, friend, where's Prince Otho ? 

Lor. Sad, sir, and grieved. 

Liici. Why, prythee, why ? > -y' 

Lor. Alas ! I know not why :-(— 

The hermit, Eoderiok, talked with him 
Somewhat of you, and somewhat of the Duke, 
About surprising you, and murdering Lodowick, 
Or such a thing ; nay, sure 'twas some such thing ! 

Luci. Surprising me, and murdering Lodowick ? 

Lod. By whom ? By what complot ? 31 

Lor. Sure by the Duke's; the Duke's an odd 
old lad. 
1 know this night there 's set a double guard. 
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And there 's some trick in that ;■ — but patience ; 
Here comes the hermit, holy, reverend man ! 

'Elder Hoffman, duguised as Boderiek. 

Somewhat important wings his agM feet 
"With speedy nimbleness ; heaven grant that all be 
well! 
Eoff. Princes, in pity of your youth, your love. 
Your virtues, and what not, that may move ruth, 
I offer you the tender of your lives, 40 

Which yet you may preserve ; but if you stay. 
Death and destruction waiteth on your delay. 

Lod. Who hath conspired our death ? Speak, 

reverend man. 
Hoff. The Duke of Prussia, doting on your face. 
Worthy, ii^deed, of wonder, being so fair, 
This night hath plotted first to murder you : 
The guard are set, that you may not escape, 
Within, without, and round about the court. 
Only one way, through Prince Otho's lodging, 
Is left ; here is the key, and for more proof 50 

Of my great zeal and care, on with these robes ; 
Within, are Grecian habits for your heads ; 
Nay, if you love life, do not stand amazed. 
But take the path towards my hermitage ; ! 
Yet I advise you that you go not in ; ' 

There may be [more] plots, too, for aught I know; 
But turn down by the river, there 's a way 
Leads to a little chapel ^ in that porch, 
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Stay till I visit you with better news. 

Lod. I will but call luy brother, and then go. 60 

Hoff. That were a going never to return ; 
I'll send him after you, be well assured. 

L^ici. Oh God ] the Duke of Prussia grown thus 
false ? 
Such shows of friendship, and so little faith ! 

Lod. Come, Lucibella, let's embrace these means : 
Duke Ferdinand shall, with a sorrowing heart, 
Kepent this base, dishonourable plot. — 
Father, our fortunes, if they sort aright. 
Shall with continual thankfulness requite 
This virtuous and charitable care. 70 

Farewell, we '11 meet thee in the chapel porch ; 
Bring Prince Mathias, our kind brother, thither, 
And thou shalt add good works to charity. 
Once- more, farewell ! — Lorrique, there is for thee. 

[Gives Lor. money. 
Commend me to thy lord ; tell him this wrong 
Of his false uncle shall meet full revenge; 
But do to him our duties. — Come, chaste fair. 
We must not n(jw with tilt and tournament 
Maintain thy honour ; for thy champion knight 
Is forced by treason to unwilling flight. 80 

[Exeunt Lodowick and Lticihella. 

Hoff. [Throws off Ms disguise and appears as Prince 
Otho.] So, run to mischief ! — Oh, my dear 
Lorrique, 
When I have summed up my account of death 
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And robbed those fathers of their lives and joys, 

That robbed me of my joy, my father's life, 

Thus, thy hand clasped in mine, we '11 walk and 

meditate. 
And boast in the revenges I have wrought. 
That done, I'll seat thee by my throne of state, 
And make thee rival in those governments 
That by thy secrecy thou lift'st me to ; — 
Shalt be a duke at least. 

Lor. I thank your Grace : 90 

But pray resolve me, what you now intend 
To these two princes, Lodowick and Mathias, 
And the thrice beauteous princess, Lucibell, 

Soff. Death, certain. — 
Call in Mathias ; if my plot prove good, 
I'll make one brother shed the other's blood. 

Lor. I'm nimble as your thought : 
Devise — I'll execute what you command. [Exit, 

Boff. A precious villain, a good villain, too ! 
Well, if he be no worse, that is, do no worse, 100 
And honey me in my death-stinging thoughts, 
I will prefer him. He shall be preferred — 
To hanging, peradventure ! Why not ? 'Tis well, 
His sufferance here may save his soul from hell. — 
He comes. 

Re-enter Lorrique. 

What news, my faithful servant, where's the prince? 
Lor. He 's talking with the lady Lucibell ; 
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And when I said your highness sent for him, 
He 'gan -with courtly salutations 
To take his leave, and to attend your Grace. 110 
Soff. Well, God ha' mercy, friend, thou'st got 
me Grace ! 
But more of that at leisure.^ — Take this gown ; 
My cloak ! A chair ! I must turn melancholy. — 
Second what e'er I say ; approve my words, 
That we may movfe Mathias to mad rage. 

[Sits down moody. 

Enter Mathias. 

Mat. God save your Excellence ! What, sad, dull, 
heavy ? 
Or are you now in meditation 
Which part to take to-morrow at the tilt ? 
The mead is ringed with tents of strange knights, 
Whose rich devices and caparisons 120 

Exceed the Persian monarch's when he met 
Destruction and pale death, sent from the sword 
Of Philip's son and his stout Macedons. 
Cheerly, Prince Otho, there's such warlike sight,/ 
That would stir up a leaden heart to fight. / 

Eoff. For what ? 

Mat. For honour and fair LucibeU. 

Hoff. Oh, Prince Mathias, it is weU combined, 
When honour is with fickle beauty joined ! — 
Where 's your princely brother ? 

Mat. I cannot tell : 1 
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I left him with his loved Lucibell. 130 

Boff. But she has got another love : 
Dishonoured all this rich aseemblj' — 
Left the memorial of such infamy 
Ae cannot die, while men have memory. 

Jfai. How, pray you, how? what hath the prinoesB 
done ? 

Eoff. She, with a Grecian, is but now fled hence, 
Bflike some other love of her's before. 
Our tilt and tournament is spoiled and crossed ; 
The fair we should defend, her faith is lost. 

Mat. Fled with a Grecian ? Saw you them goj 
Prince Otho ? j 140 

Hoff. Ay, I saw them go.j 

Mat. And would not stay them ? 

Hoff. My true servant knows, 

How at the sight of such inconstancy, 
My gentle heart was smit with inward grief, ^ 

And I sank down with sorrow. 

Mat. 'S death! what path? 

Which way ? that I may overtake her harlot steps, 
ried now ? Gone now ? I'll go seek Lodowick ! 

Soff. Nay, then, you add an irreligious work 
To their lascivious acts ; follow, yourself ; 
I and my man will bear you company. — 150 

Lorrique, as I think, thou named'st a chapel, 
A hermit, some such thing — I've lost the form. 

Lor. I heard her say she could not travel far ; 
He told her they would rest the dead of night 
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Near to a chapel, by a hermitage. [mitage ? 

Mat. Where is that chapel? Where that her- 
If you love honour, princely Luneberg, 
Let 's to that chapel, if you know the way, y<^ 
That I may kill our shame ere it see day. \i — ■^ 

Boff. I'll guide you to the chapel, aid your arm 
In your revenge against that Grecian ; 161 

But for the lady, spare her, she is fair. 

Mat. I will do what I can. Oh, hell of life ! 
Who but a fool would strive to win a wife ? 
Shall we call Lodowick ? 

Eoff. No ; 

'T would smite his soul in sunder, split his heart, 
If he should hear of such adult'rate wrong. 
Cover the fault, or punish as you please ; 
Yet, I would save her fain, for she deserves 
Pity for [her] beauty. 

Mat. For nothing — no, nothing! 170 

She is a harlot, fair, like gilded tombs, 
Goodly without, within, all rottenness; 
She 's like a painted fire upon a hill. 
Set to allure the frost-nipped passengers, 
And starve them after hope ; she is, indeed, a"^. 
As all such strumpets are, angel in show, L>^ 176 
Devil in heart. — Come, if you love me, go. [Exit. 

Boff. Follow, Lorrique, we are in the right way. 

[Exit. 
1 Lor. To hell, I fear : — tush, let all fear go by ; 
\ Who'll shun a bad way, with good company? [Exit. 
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ACT III. 

SCENE I. — The country near Dantzic. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the Hermitage. The outskirts of a wood, 
and a Chapel. 

Enter Lodowick and LueibeU, disguised as Greeks. 

Lod. Are you not faint, divineet Lueibell? 

Luci. No ; the clear moon strews silver in our path, 
And with her moist eyes weeps a gentle dew 
Upon the spotted pavement of the earth. 
Which softens every flower whereon I tread. 
Besides, aU travel in your company. 
Seems but a walk made in some goodly bower, 
Where Love's fair mother clips her paramour. 

Lod. This is the chapel ; and behold, a bank 
Covered with sleeping flowers, that miss the sun;! 
Shall we repose us, till Mathias come ? 11 

Luci. The hermit soon will bring him ; let's sit 
down. — 
Nature or art hath taught these boughs to spread 
In manner of an arbour o'er the bank. 

Lod. No ; they bow down, as veils to shadow you ; 
And the fresh flowers, beguiled by the light 
Of your celestial eyes, open their leaves, 
As when they entertain the Lord of day, ] 

You bring them comfort like the sun in May. ! 

Luci. Come, come ! you men will flatter beyond 
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mean ! 20 

Will you sit down and talk of the late wrong 
Intended by the Duke of Prussia ? [They git down. 
Lod. Fairest, forget it ; leave 't till we are freed 
from hence. 
I will defy him, and cause all the knights 
Assembled for our proposed tournament. 
To turn their keen swords 'gainst his caitiff head. 
Luei [taking Ms hand\. Prythee, no more. I feel 
thy blood turn hot. 
And wrath inflames thy spirit ; let it cease : \ 
Forgive this fault, convert this war to peace ! \ 
Lod. Oh, Love's sweet breath ! With what a 
heavenly charm 30 

Do your soft fingers my war-thoughts disarm.^ — 
Prussia had reason to attempt my life. 
Enchanted by the magic of thy looks, '•■■ 

That cast a lustre on the blushing stars. ' 

Pardon, chaste queen of beauty ; make me proud. 
To rest my toiled head on your tender knee ; 
My chin with sleep is to my bosom bowed : 
Fair, if you please, a little rest with me. 

[Eeclines his head on her lap, 
Luci. No, I'll be sentinel ; I'll watch, for fear 
Of venomous worms, or wolves, or wolvish thieves. 
My hand shall fan your eyes, like the filmed wing 
Of drowsy Morpheus ; and my voice shall sing 42 
In a low compass for a lullaby. 

Lod, I thank you. I am drowsy ; sing, I, pray, 
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Or sleep ; do what you please : I'm heayy, I ! 
Good night to all our care. Oh! I am blest .. 
By this soft pillow, where my head doth rest. [Sile«p». 

Luci. In sooth, I'm sleepy too ; I cannot sing : 
My heart is troubled with some heavy thing.-^ ; 
Eest on these violets, whilst I prepare 50 

In thy soft slumber to receive a share. 
Blush not, chaste moon to see a virgin lie' 
So near a prince ; 'tis no immodesty : 
For when the thoughts are pure, no time nqr, place 
Have power to work fair chastity's disgrace. 
Lodowick, I clasp thee thus ; so arm clip arm,^ 
Let sorrow fold them, that wish true love harm ! , 

\SJie deeps, embracing Ltjdowiek. 

Enter Mathias, Hoffmann, and Lorrique. 

Mat. Art sure thou'st found them ? 

Lor. .Look ! Are these,, they ? 

Mat. [Draws and stabs Lodowick and Lueibell.'] 
Adulterer ! Strumpet ! 

Lad. C>h ! 

Luci. Oh f 

Eoff. Inhuman deed ; what, kill them both ! 60 

Mat. Both have abused our glory, both shall bleed. 

Lnci. How now; what have ye done? My 
Lodowick bleeds ! — 
Spip« eavage beast hath fixed his ruthless fangs 
In my soft body. Lodowick, I faint 1-. 
Dear ! wake, my Lodowick. Alas ! what means 
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Tour breast to be so wet ? Is 't blood or sweat ? 

Lod. Who troubles me ? 

Mat. Brother ! 

• Lod. Who 's that ? Mathias ! 

Mai. I, accuTsM I ! 

Lod. Where's the good hermit ? Thank him for 
his love ; 
Yet tell him, Ferdinand of Prussia 70 

Hath a long arm ; some murderer of his 
Hath killed us sleeping. 

ImcL Killed thee ? Oh, no ! 

I trust the careful Destinies deny 
So hard a fate ; 'tis I alone am killed. 
Come, Lodowick, and close up my night-veiled eyes, 
That never may again behold the day. 

[Mathias draws and attempts to hill himself, but 
is prevented by Hoffmann. 

Hoff. What means Mathias ? 

Mat. Hold me not. Prince Otho. 

I will revenge myself upon myself, 
For fratricide, for damned fratricide. 
I've killed my brother, sleeping in tiie arms 80 

Of the divinest form that e'er held breath. 
I've killed Love's queen, defaced with my foul hand 
The goodliest frame that ever Nature built • 
And driven the Graces from that mansion 

Wherein they have continued from their birth : 

She now being dead, they'll dwell no more on earth ! 

Lod. What moved you to it, brother ? 
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Mat. Jealous rage — suspicion by Prince Otho 
That Lucibell had fled with a base Greek. 
Oh, me accursfed, I am born to shame ! 90 

Eoff. But I am wretch eder, that from the love 
Devoted to the house of Saxony, 
Have thus begot this monster-cruelty. 
I lay within an arbour, where I saw 
The princess and yourself, in this disguise; 
Departing secretly my uncle's court ; 
I judged you for a Greek, as you appeared ; 
Told Prince Mathias of your secret flight ; 
And he, led on by fury, followed you 
Where, thus deceived by night and your attire, 100 
Hath robbed your heart of life, his own of joy. 

Mat. Forgive me, brotljer ! Pardon, fairest maid ! 
And ere the icy hand of ashy death 
Fold your fair bodies in his sable veil. 
Discover why you put on this disguise. 

Lod. To 'scape the lustful Duke of Prussia, 
Who purposed this night to murder me. 
And ravish her, whom Death hath made his prey. 
My Lucibell, whose lights are marked with clouds, 
That never wiU be cleared, 

Soff. My uncle ? Fie ! 110 

Who buzzed into your head this damnW lie ? 

Lod, It is no lie ! 

Lad. No lie ! — 'Tis true, 'tie true ! 

The reverend hermit Roderick told it us. 

Koff. The hermit is a villain, damned in hell, 
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Before the world's creation, if he said 

My princely uncle purposed such a thought. — 

Look to the princess, there is life in her ! [man ! 

Cheer up yoiir heart. Prince Lodowick ; courage, 

Your being of comfort may recover her, — 

While I bring forth the hermit, and disprove 120 

This false assertion. Roderick is a slave, 

A vile and irreligious hypocrite. 

No hermit, but a devil, if he dare 

Affirm such falsehood of Duke Ferdinand. 

Enter Boderich, the Bnhe of Saxony, and the Duke 
of Austria. 

Rod. Roderick is not as you report him, sir, 
Nor did he e'er belie Duke Ferdinand. 

Hoff. Ne'er did ? Why, then, did you maliciously 
Advise Prince Lodowick and fair Lucibell 
To fly the Prussian court this dismal night ? 

Bod. Who, 1 ? I spake not with them. 

Lod. Yes, you did. 130 

Sax. Where was 't that he spake with you ? Tell 
us where. 

Lod. At Dantzic, in the Duke of Prussia's court. 

Sax. Who heard him besides you ? 

Lod. The Princess Lucibell. 

Luei. As heaven shall help my fleeting soul, I did. 

Aus. Why speaks my dukedom's hope in hollow 
sounds ? 
Look up, fair child, here 'e Saxony and I, 
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Thy father, Lucibella, look on me ; 

I am not angry that thou fied'st away, 

But come to grace thj' nuptials : prythee, epeak ! 

Ltici. Father, I thank you. — Lodowick, reach me 
thy hand. 140 

How cold thou art ! Death now assails our hearts, 
Having triumphed o'er the outward parts. 
Farewell, awhile. We die, but part to meet 
Where loves are certain, pleasures endless-sweet. 
Father, this latest boon of you I crave. 
Let him and me lie in one bed and grave. [Swoons. 

AuB. Ah, me ! Oh, miserable wretched me ! 

Lod. Hover a little longer, blessfed soul ! 
Glide not away too fast ; mine now forsakes 
Its earthly mansion, and on Hope's gilt wings, 150 
Will gladly mount with thine, where angels sing, 
Celestial ditties to the King of kings. — 
Brother, adieu ! Your rashness I forgive. 
Pardon me, father ! Pardon, Austria ! 
Your daughter has become a bride for Death, 
The dismal eve before her wedding day. 
Hermit, God pardon thee ; thy double tongue 
Hath caused this error, but, in peace, farewell ! 
He that lifts us to heaven, keep thee from hell ! 

[Bies. 

Bod. Oh, strange conjecture ! What should move 
this prince 160 

To charge me with such horrid cruelty ! 

Mat. I'll tell thee, hypocrite. 
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Sax. Stay, Mathias, stay ! 

It is thy uncle Roderick ; and besides, 
My honour and Duke Austria's shall be gaged 
He never parted from our company, 
In his hermitage, since day declined, 
And glimmering twilight ushered in the night. 
Hoff. Not from his hermitage ? 
Aus. Not he ! 

B-off. Is 't possible ? 

Aus. By heaven, he did not ! 

Soff. Then there is villainy ; practice and villainy ! 
Mathias hath been wronged, and drawn to kill 171 
His natural brother, with him to destroy 
The rarest piece of Nature's workmanship ; 
No doubt by practice and base villainly. — 
The hermit not at court? Strange ; wonderous ! 
Sax. Oh, for my son, and Austria's worthy child ! 
Aus. Thou weep'st in scorn, and every tear of thine 
Covers a smile. Saxony, I defy 
All truce, air league of love : guard thee, proud duke; 
Thy sons have made me childless : — I'll have thee ^ 
Cons6rt in death^with my wronged girl and me. 181 
[The Ihilces of Saxony and Austria draw and 
fight. Hoffmann draws and pretends to part 
them ; in doing so, as if hy accident, he stabs 
the Duke of Austria, who falls. 
Hoff. Help, Prince Mathias — hermit 1 Oh, the 
heavens, 
The Austrian duke sinks down upon the earth ! 
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Aus. Proud John of Saxony, hast thou no wound ? 

Sax. Not any, Austria, neither touched I thee. 

Aus. Somebody touched me home. Tain world, 
farewell, ' 
Dying, I fall on my dead Ijueibell ! [Dies. 

_ Sax \to B.off\. Sir, what are you, that take on you 

to part ? 
It 's by your weapon that the Duke has fallen. 

Soff. If I thought 60, I'd fall upon this point ; 

\Showi7ig his sword. 
But I am innocent of such an ill. 191 

EjII my good kinsman, Duke of Austria ! 
Then were Prince Otho of Luneberg set down 
In sad Despair's black book, to rave and die : 
But I am free from such iniquity. 

Sax. Are you Prince Otho of Luneberg ? 

Bod. He is, and heir apparent to Duke Ferdinand. 

Sax. May be the moon deceives me, and my grief, 
As well in the distinguishing of sounds, 
As sight ; I have heard of young Luneberg, 200 
And seen him, too, at Hoffmann's overthrow 
[To Hoff."] He looked not like you, neither spake 
like you. [him : 

Mat. Father, 'tis he. Lorrique, his man, attends 
That fellow who is all composed of mirth. 
Of mirth ? Oh, death ! why should I think of mirth 
After so foul a murder ? — Come, lend hands 
To give this princely body funeral rites, 
That I may sacrifice this hand and heart 
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For my peace offering on tlieir sepulchres. 

Sax. Boy, thou shalt not leave old Saxony 
childless 210 

For all this sorrow ! — Prince, and if thou'rt Otho, 
Help in my son, with noble Austria. 
Lodowick shall be my burthen : brother, yours 
The lovely but the luckless Lucibell. 
So ;-^tread a heavy measure. Now let's go, 
To inter the dead, our hearts being dead with woe ! 
[Exeunt Hoffmann, Duke of Saxony and Mathias, 
bearing the bodies of the Duhe of Austria, and 
Lodowick. Eoderick remains with Lucibella. 
Rod. There 's life in Lucibella, for I feel 
A breath, more odoriferous than balm. 
Thirl through the coral portals of her lips ; 
Apparent signs of life her pulses beat : — 220 

Oh, if I could but yet recover her, 
'T would satisfy the state of Austria, 
That else would be disturbed for want of heirs. 
Heaven be propitious, guide my hand. 
To preserve fainting life in this fair form. 
Grant this thou soul of all divinity, 
And I will strive, whatever mortal may. 
To serve thee on my knees both night and day. 

[He takes the body of Lucibella in his arms, and 
is carrying her out. lie-enter Hoffmann. 
Tarry, Prince Otho ; see the bodies balmed. 229 
Hoff. I pray you, think me not in passion dull; 
I must withdraw and weep ; my heart is full. / 
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Oh, reverend man, thou bear'st the richest fruit 
That ever fell in its unripened spring ! 
Go, lay her soft— she had ill fate to fall ! 
But rich, or fair, or strong, death swallows elU. 

[Exit Roderick bearing LudbeUa. 
Ho, Lorrique ! — Leave our horses, and draw near. 

Be-enter Lorrique. 

Help me to sing a hymn unto the Fates, 
Composed of laughing interjections. 

Lor. Why, my good lord, what accidents have 
chanced 
That tickle bo your spleen ? 

Soff. Oh,my dear self, 240 

Thou trusty treasurer of my revenge, 
Kneel down, and at my bidding kiss the earthy 
And in her cold ear whisper this strict charge. 
That she provide the best of her perfumes, 
The fat of lambs rapt from the bleating ewes, 
The sweetest-smelling wood she can devise,' 
For I must offer up a sacrifice 
To blest Occasion that hath seconded 
With means opportune my desire of wreak. 

Lor [kisses the ground']. Now I have kissed the 
earth, let me partake 250 

In your great joy, that seems t' exceed [your hopes]. 
Are Lodowick and the princess murdered ? 

Eoff^ 'Tis done ! — Go, hie thee to Duke Ferdinand ; 
Tell him how misadventure and mistrust 
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Hath killed Prince Lodowick and bright Lucibell, 
By Prince Mathias' hand ; add to that chance, 
Another unexpected incident ; 
Say that the Dukes of Austria and Saxony 
Being by the hermit Roderick entertained, 
And hearing outcries in the dead of night, 260 

Came and beheld the tragic spectacle ; 
Which sight did so enrage the Austrian duke, 
That he assailed the Saxon, but fell slain 
On his pale daughter, now deflowered by Death. 
Lor. Is Austria, then, slain by Saxony ? %65 
Soff. Come, come, he's dead, either by him or me ; 
No matter — he is gone : there 's more to go. — 
Eun with the news. Away ! \Exeimt. 

SCENE n.—JDantzie. Be/ore the Palace of the 
Vuhe of Prussia. 

Enter Stilt, and a rabble of beggarly looking Soldiers ; 
Old StUt, his father, with his scarf like a Captain, 
and Fibs. A scurvy march is played. 

Stilt. Father, set you the army in array, while I 
invocate the general folk. Fibs, foremen, and friends 
all ; officers all, help to marshall. Prince Jerome 
my lord shall remunerate j that is^ehall be full of 
thanks^giying, while nature is able to nourish or 
sustain. Father, you have order to stay ; the rest, 
be sententious, and full of circumstance, I advise 
you ; and remember this, that more than mortality 
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fights on our side, for we have treason and iniquity 
to maintain our quarrel. 10 

Old Stilt. Ha ! what sayst my son ? Treason 
and iniquity ? 

Stilt. Reason and equity, father ; there's little 
controversity in the words ! — but like a captain 
courageous, I pray, go forward ; remember the place 
you are in, no more but this — the days of old, no 
more but that — and the glory, father, knighthood 
at least, to the utter defacing of you and your pos- 
terity ; — no more, but so ! \Bxit. 

Old Stilt. Well, go thy ways ; thou art able to 
put fire into a flint stone ; — thou hast as rheumatic 
a tongue to persuade, as any is between Pole [22 
and Pomer ; but thou art even kith after kind : I 
am thy father, and was infamous for my exproba- 
tions to discourage a dissemblj^of tall soldiers, afore 
thou wert born ; and I have made them stand to it, 
tooth and nail. — How say you, most valiant and 
reprobate countrymen, have ye not heard 1 have 
been a stinger, a tickler, and a wormer ? 29 

Fibs. Yes, noble ancient, Captain Stilt ; you have 
removed men's hearts ; I have heard that of my 
father, — God bless his soul ! — when you were but 
one of the common soldiers, that served old Sarlois 
in Norway. 

OU Stilt. I then was, and Sarlois was, a gentle- 
man [who] would not have given his head for the 
washing ; but he is cut off, as all valiant cavaleros 
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shall be, an they be do more negligent of themselves. 
But to the purpose ; we are dissembled, and fallen 
into battle beraj', in the behalf of Prince Jerome, [40 
a virtuous prince, a wise prince, and a most respect- 
lessprince ; my son Timothy's master, and the un- 
lawful heir of this land. Now, sir, the old duke has 
put out a declamation, and says our rising is no 
other than a resurrection ; for the Prince inspires 
not against his father, but the duke inspires against 
his son, using him most naturally, charitablyjabom- 
inably to put him from intercession of the crown ; 
wherefore, as you be true men and obstinate subjects 
to the state, uncover your heads, and cast up your 
caps, and cry, ' A Jerome !' 51 

All. A Jerome — a Jerome — a Jerome ! 

Enter Jerome and Stilt. 

Jer. Most noble countrymen, I cannot but condole 
in joy, and smile in tears, to see you assembled in 
my right; but these [are] the lamentations that I, 
poor prince, must make ; who for my father's pro- 
clamation, am like for to lose my head, except you 
stand to me; for they are coming on, with bows, 
bills, and guns, against us ; but if you be valiant, 
and stand to me lustily, all the earth shall roar, but 
we '11 have victory. 61 

Enter with drum and colours, the Duke of Prussia 
Hoffmann, Lorrique, a Captain to lead the drum, 
and a Herald. The Soldiers manh, and make a 
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stand. All on Jerome's side cast up their caps, 
and cry, — ' A Jerome !' 

Prus. Upon these traitors, valiant gentlemen ! 
Let not that beast, the multitude, confront 
The majesty of me, their awful duke, 
With garlick breath and their confused cries ; 
Strike their Typhosan body down to fire. 
That dare 'gainst us, their sovereign, conspire. 

Jer. Come, come, you have your hands fuU and 
enough. Come, where we have to do, stand to it, 
Stilt. 69 

Stilt. Stand to it ? Here's the father and the son 
will stand though all the rest fly away. 

Old Stilt. I warrant you, prince, when the battle 

comes rejoicing, my son and I will be invisible; an 

they overcome us, I'll give you leave to say I have 

no pith in me. Upon 'em, true prince, upon 'em ! 

[Alarum. Hoffmann kneels between the two armies. 

Stilt. I thought 'twould come to that ; I thought 
we should bring the false prince to his knees. 

Pi-us. What means my dukedom's hope to turn 
thus base ? 
Arise, and smite thy foes. 

Eoff. 1 see them not. 

Most honoured uncle ; pity, I beseech, 80 

Those silly people, that offend as babes. 
Not understanding how they do offend ; 
And suffer nae, chief agent in the wrong. 
To plead their pardons with a peaceful tongue. 
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Stilt. We scorn pardons, peace, and pity ; we '11 
have a prince of our own choosing, Prince Jerome. 

Old Stilt. Ay, ay. Prince Jerome, or nobody ; be 
not obstacle, old duke, let not your own flesh and [88 
blood be inherited of your dukedom, and a stranger 
displaced in his territory ; for an you do, we will 
take no cpmparison of you and your army, but faU 
upon you like temperance and lightning. 

Prns. Upon your peril, gentlemen, assail. 

Eoff. If any bosom meet the brunt of war, 
Mine shall be first opposed ; these honest men. 
That rise in arms for my young cousin's right. 
Shall be protected while Prince Otho stands. 

Jer. Why, see now, what a thing majesty is ! 
Stilt, and the rest of my good people, my cousin 
Otho, looking but in the face of our excellence, can- 
not choose but take our part. 101 

Stilt. Nay, but trust him not, my lord, take heed 
of him ! Beware, your enemies [are] at hand. 

Frus. Why should you make this intercession 
Por these abjects, whose presumptuous hearts 
Have drawn their rebel bodies 'gainst their head ? , 
Entreat not for them, they are all but dead. 

Eoff. Forbear a little, worthy countrymen — 

Stilt. Nay, we deny that we are none of your 
countrymen ; you are an arrant, an ari@3t alien. 110 

Old Stilt. True, son, a mere peregrination, and one 
that was not born within our duke's damnation ; and 
therefore, not to be remitted to any upstantial de- 
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gree of office amongst us ; that is the fine, that is 
the confusion of all. 

Soff. But hear me. 

Jer. Ay, aj-, pray hear him ; nay, I charge you 
all, upon pain of death, that you hear my cousin. 

Stilt. Well, we will 'are him. — Come on, speak — 
what will you say ? 120 

Hoff. Oh, I beseech you, save your lives and goods ! 
For the Duke's squadrons, armed with wrath and 

death. 
Watch but the signal when to seize on you, 
That can no more withstand their approved strength, 
Than sparrows can contend with towering hawks. 
Or [owlets] 'gainst the eagle's eyrie. 
This act of yours, by gathering to a head. 
Is treason capital ; and without grace. 
Tour lives are forfeit to extremest law. 129 

Old Stilt. Mass, he says true, son ; but what 's 
the remedy ? 

Stilt. None at all, father ; now we are in, we must 
through-stitch. 

Hoff. Tes, there is a remedy ; cast your weapons 
down, 
And arm yourselves with mercy of your prince, 
Who, like a gracious shepherd, ready stands 
To take his lost sheep home with gentle hands. • 
As for your prince, 1 will for him entreat 
That he may be restored again in love. 
And unto offices of dignity, 140 
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As either sewer, taster, [or] cupbearer, 
The place himself thinks fittest for his state : 
And, for my part, when that unhappy time [^Weeps. 
Of princely Ferdinand's sad death shall come — 
Which moment [long may righteous heaven avert !] 
But should I, as I say, behold that hour, 
Although I am elected for your prince. 
Yet would I not remove this gentleman. 
But rather serve him as his counsellor. 149 

Jer. Give me your hand of that, cousin ; well 
said ! Now get a pardon for me, and my merry men 
all, and then let me be my father's taster; being the 
ofB.ce belonging to his eldest son, I being the same ; 
and then you shall see me behave myself, not as a 
rebel or a reprobate, but as a most reasonable prince, 
and sufficient subject. 156 

Stilt. Well, since my lord has said the word, bring 
that he spoke of to pass, and you shall have my word 
too, and old Stilt, my father's ; being a man of good 
reproach, I tell you, and condemnation in his coun- 
try. 

Old Stilt. That I am, my lord. I have lived, in 
name and shame, these three score and seven win- 
ters ; and all my neighbours can bear testament 
and accord. 165 

Hoff. Well, rest ye quiet. [Kneeling to the Duhe. 
Sovereign, on my knees 

I beg your highuess to grant their request. 

Suppose them silly, simple, and your own ; 
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To shed their blood were just, yet rigorous ; 

The praise of kings, is to prove gracious. 170 

Trus \raises and embraces him]. True soul of 
honour, substance of myself. 
Thy merit wins their mercy. — [To the rebels. 

Go, in peace. 
Lay by your unjust arms ; live by your sweat, 
And in content, the bread of quiet eat. 

All. God save Duke Ferdinand ! 

[Exeunt rabble and Soldiers. 

Jer. Father, forgive me, prythee, and my men ; 
And my man's father, by our single selves ; 
For we have been the capital offenders. 

Old Stilt. Ay, truly, my lord, we raised the re- 
surrection. 180 

Prus. I pardon all. — 

[To Jerome.] I give thee my taster's place. — 

[Pointing to Hoff.] Honour this prince, that thus 
hath won you grace. 

Herald. yez ! yez ! God save Duke Fer- 
dinand and Prince Otho ! 

Jer. Ay, and me, too. 

Old Stilt. And Prince Jerome, too! — Well, son, 
I'll leave thee a courtier still, and get me home to 
my own desolation, where I'll labour to compel away 
ejccessity ; and so, fare ye well. [Exit. 

Prus. This business over, worthy nephew Otho, 
Let us go visit the sad Saxon duke, 191 

The mourning hermit, [and poor prince Mathias] 
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That through affection wrought his brother's fall. 

Soff. I'll wait your highness to that house of woe, 
Where sad Mischance sits in a purple chair, 
And underneath her beetle, cloudy brows 
Smiles at unlooked-for mischiefs ; — Oh, there ; 
Doth grief, unpainted, in true shape appear ! ( 

Prus. Shrill trumpets, sound a flourish, for the cries 

Of war are drowned. 200 

[A flourish. Exit the Duke of Prussia, with his 

train and Soldiers. As Hoffmann is preparing 

to follow him he is stopped by Jerome. 

Jer. Nay, but cousin, cousin, is it not necessary 
I wait upon my own father, and Stilt upon me? 

Hoff. 'Tis most expedient ; be obsequious ; 
No doubt his Excellence will like that well. 

Enter Lorrique, disguised as a French Doctor. 

Lor. Dieu vous garde, monsieur ! 

Hoff. Welcome, my friend ! Hast any suit to me? 

Lor. Ah, oui, monsieur ! If you be de grand prince 
legitimate of Prussia, I have for tendre to your ex- 
cellence de service of one poor gentil-homme of 
Champagne. 210 

Hoff. I am not he you look for gentleman ; 

[Pointing to Jerome. 
My cousin is the true and lawful prince. 

Jer. Ay, sir, I am the legitimate, and am able to 
entertain a gentleman, though I say it, an he be of 
any quality. 
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Hoff. \aside to Lor.'\ Lorrique, now, or never, play 
thy part ! 
This act is e'en our tragedy's best part. 

Lor. \aside to Soff.^ Let me alone for plots and 
villainy ; — 
Only commend me to this fool of a prince ! 

Jer. I teU thee, I am the prince ; my cousin knows 
it. That's niy cousin, and this is Stilt, my man. 221 

Lor. A votre service, monsieur, most genereux. 

Soff. [to Jer."] No doubt he is some cunning 
gentleman : — 
Your Grace may do a deed befitting you, 
To entertain this stranger. 

Jer. It shall be done, cousin : — I'll talk with him 
a little, and follow you. Go, commend me to my 
father ; teU him I am coming, and Stilt and this 
stranger. Be mindful, cousin, as you will answer to 
my princely indignation. 230 

Hoff. Well, sir, I will be careful, never doubt. — 
Now, scarlet mistress, from thick sable clouds 
Thrust forth thy blood-stained hands ! Applaud my 

plot. 
That giddy wonderers amazfed stand, 
While death strikes down suspectless Ferdinand.; 

[Aside. Exit. 

Lor. Ay, begar, he has chosen against you ; — he 
gives you good word, so he doth ; but he will have 
one physic or dram [for you] by gar,— for company 
in principality be no possible. 239 
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Stilt. Sweet prince, I scarce understand this fellow 
well, but I like his conceit iu not trusting Prince 
Otho ; you must give him the remove, that's flat. 

Jer. Well, I apprehend thee ; — I have a certain 
princely feeling in myself, that he loves me not. 

Stilt. Hold you there, my lord : — I am but a poor 
fellow, and have but a simple living left me ; yet, , 
my brother, were he a natural brother of my own, 
should he be adopted, I would dopt him, and herit 
him ; I 'd fit him. 

,J<T. Ay, but how, Stilt, but how ? 250 

Lor. By gar, my lord, I will tell him five knacks 
for make him kick up his heels and cry ' Wee' — or 
by gar, I'll be hang ! and so shall I be too, for de 
Lady Isabella's sake, your most tres excellent lady 
moder. 

Jer. Did'st thou know her, French doctor ? did'st 
thou ? 

Still. Ay, as beggars do the ladies, that are their 
alms-givers. 259 

Lor. By gar, you lie, like Jackanape ; — I loved 
de lady with a bon caeur ; — and for her eake, here 
take dis same [producer a phial.'] put dis in de cup ; 
where de competitor, Prince Otho ehall drink ; — by 
gar, it will pois-on him bravely. 

Stilt. That were excellent, my lord, and it could 
be done, and nobody know on it. 

Jer. Ay, but he always drinks in my father's cup. 
Loi-. Ay, so let it be ! Let de duke drink a de same. 
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Jet. What ! Poison my father ? No, I like not 
that so well. 270 

Lor. You shall drink too, and he too, and when 
you be sick — as you shall have a petit rumble in de 
belly — den take a dis same, — \jproduces a phid[\ and 
give your fader dis,— but your cousin none of it, — 
and by gar, nobody shall be dead, and kick, and 
cry ' Oh !' but Otho. 

Stilt. This is excellent, master. 277 

Jer. Well phistian, attend in my chamber here, 
till Stilt and I return ; — and if I pepper him not, say 
I am not worthy to be called a duke, but a drawlatch. 

Stilt. \to Lor~\ Farewell, a wee, and jibbit a vow ! — 
An we speed by thy practice, we '11 crush a cup of 
thine own country wine. [Exeunt Jer. and Stilt. 

Lor. [throws off his disguise] Go ; speed to spoil 
yourselves ! — Doctor, lie there : — 285 

[And] Lorrique, like thyself appear. — So now 
I'U post unto the hermitage, and smile. 
While silly fools act treason through my guile. [Exit. 
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ACT lY. 

SCENE I. — Near Banizic. The interior of ike (Thapel 
adjoining the hermitage of Roderick. A monumental 
vault of hlach marble on one side. At the hack a 
curtain, drawn before an oratory. 

Enter the Buke of Prussia, and Hoffmann. 

Hoff. See, princely uncle, the black dormitory 
Where Austria and Prince Lodowick are laid 
On the cold bed of earth, where they must sleep 
Till earth, and air, and sea consume by fire. 

Prus. Their rest be peace, their rising glorious ! 
[Se draws the curtain from before the oratory, 
and discloses the Duke of Saxony, Roderick, and 
Maijiias, kneeling before the altar. Tapers 
lighted. 
Sad mourners, give your partners leave to kneel. 
And make their offertory on this tomb 
That doth contain the honourablest earth 
That ever went upright in Germany. 

Sax. Welcome, Duke Ferdinand ! Come, come, 
kneel, kneel ! | 10 

Thus should each friend another's sorrow feel. ( 
Hoff. Is Lucibella in this monument ? 
Rod. No, she's recovered from death's violence, 
But, through her wounds and grief, distract of sense. 
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Soff. Heaven help her ! — Here she comes. 

Enter Lucibella, mad. 

Bod, [to Mat.^ Kneel still, I prayi 

Mat. [i-ising, drawing his sivord and offering to hill 
himself.^ 
Oh me accursed ! Why live I this black day ? 

Lnci. [preventing him.] Oh, a sword ! I pray you, 
kill me not, 
For I am going to the riverside, 
To fetch white lilies and blue daffodils, 20 

To stick in Lodowick's bosom where it bled, > ,i[ t- 
And in mine own : — my true love is not dead.. 
No, you 're deceived in him ; my father is : 
Eeason he should, he made me run away ; 
And Lodowick, too, and you, Mathias, too. — 
Alack for woe ! Yet what's the remedy ? 
We must run all away, yet all must die. 
'Tis so, — I wrought it in a sanapler ; 
'Twas heart in hand, and true love's knots, and words; 
All true-stitch, by my troth, the posy thus, — 30 
No flight, dear love, but death shall sever us. ._ 
No tha,tdi4 -not neither '.- — He lies here, does he not? 

[Pointing to the vault. 

Bod. Yes, lovely madam ; pray be patient. ,,■■/,,( 

Lvci. Av, so I am ; but pray [you], tell me true, 
Could you be patient, or you, or you. 
To lose a father, and a husband too ?— 
Ye could ? I cannot ! Open door here, ho ! 
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Tell Lodowick, Lucibell would speak with him. 
I've news from heaven for him, he must not die ; 
I've robbed Proinetheas of his moving fire ; — 40 
Open the door ! I must come in, and will ; 
I'll beat myself to air, but I'll come in ! 

[Knocks molently at the entrance to tie vatdt. 

Hoff. Alas ! her tender hands, smiting the stone, 
Beweep their mistress' rage, in tears of blood. 

Prus. Fair lady, be of comfort ; 'tis in vain 
To invocate the dead to life again. 

Sax. Ay, gentle daughter, be content, I pray ; 
Their fate is come, and ours is not far off. 

Mat. Here is a hand over my fate hath power ; 
And I should sink under the stroke of death 51 

But that a purer spirit fills my breast. 
And guides me from the footsteps of despair. 

Hoff. A heavenly motion, full of charity ! — 
Yourself to kill yourself, were such a sin 
Ab most divines hold deadly. 

Luei. Ay, but a knave may kill one by a trick ; — 
Or lay a plot, or so, — or cog, or prate ; 
Make strife, make a man's father hang him. 
Or his brother. — How think you, goodly prince ? 60 
God give you joy of your adoption — 
May not [such] tricks be used ? 

Hoff. Alas, poor lady ! 

Luci Ay, that is true. 

[/Sing's.] I'm poor, and yet have things, 

And gold rings, all amidst the leaves green a ! 
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Lord, how d'ye? Well, I thank God. Why, that's 

weU! 
And you, my lord, and you, too. — Ne'er a one weep ? 
Must I shed all the tears ? Well, he is gone. — 

[Turning to the vault. 
And he dwells here, said ye ? Ho, I'U dwell with him. 
Death — dastard, devil — robber of my life ! \ '^^ 
Thou base adulterer, that part'st man and wife,' 
Come, I defy thy darts. 

Trus. Oh, sweet, forbear ! 

For pity's sake, awhile her rage restrain, 
Lest she do violence upon herself. 

Luci. Oh, never fear me ! There is somewhat cries 
Within me, 'No !' — Tells me there're knaves abroad; 
Bids me be quiet, lay me down and sleep. 
Good night, good gentlefolks ! Brother, your hand ; 
And yours, good father ; you're my father now. — 
Do but stand here,— I'll run a little course 80 

At base, or barley-break, or some such toy, 
To catch the fellow, and come back again. — 
Nay, look thee now, — let go, or by my troth, 

[She gtruggles to get free from the others, who 
attempt to restrain her. 
I'll tell my Lodowick how you use his love. 
So, now good bye,— now good night indeed! 
Lie further, Lodowick, take not aUthe room ; 
Be not a churl, thy Lucibell doth come. [Exit. 

Sax. Tollow her, brother ; follow, son Mathias : 
Be careful guardians of the troubled maid, 
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While I confer with princely Fetdinand 90 

About an embassy to Austria, 

"With true reports of these disastrous haps. 

Mat. Well, I will be her guardian and her guide ; 
By rue her senses have been weakened ; 
But I'll contend, with charitable pain, \ 
To save her, till they be restored again. I \Exit. 

Moff. A virtuous resolution. 
Prus. Worthy prince Roderick, when tempes- 
tuous woe 
Abates its violent storm, I shall have time 
To chide you for unkindness, that have lived 100 
In solitary life from us so long : i , 

Believe me, Saxon prince, you did us wrong,\ 

Eod. Would I might never live in a worse state ! 
For contemplation is the path to heaven ; 
My new conversing in the world has proved 
Luckless and full of sorrow. Fare ye well ! I 106 
My heaven alone — all company seems hell. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. — The same. The interior of the hermitage 
of Boderich. Assembled the Dvke of Prussia, Duke of 
Saxony, Soffmann, Lords, Guards, and Attendants, 

Prus. My nephew, call for wine ; my soul is dry ; 
I'm sad at sight of so much misery ! 
Hoff. Is the Duke's taster there ? 

Enter Jerome and Stilt with cup, towel and wine 
Jer. I am at hand with my office. 
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Moff. \U> Jer.] Fill for the Duke, good cousin ! — 

taste it first. 
Jer. [aside to Stilt.'] I have no mind to't, Stilt, for 
all oiy antidote. 

SttU. [aside to Jer.] I warrant you, master ; let 
I'rince Otho drink next. 

Jer. [to Hoff.] Here, cousin, will you begin to my 
father? 11 

Eoff. I thank you kindly ; I'll not be so bold ; 
It is your oflB.ce, fiU unto my lord. 

[Jerome takes the cup and jug from StiU; fills, 

and drinks. 

Jer. WeU, God be with it, it is gone down ; and 

now I'll send the medicine after. [He takes a phial 

■^'rom his pocket and drinks.] Father, pray drink to 

my cousin, for he is so mannerly, that he'll not drink 

before you. 1 8 

Stilt. Pray you do, my lord, — for Prince Otho is 

best worthy of aU this company to drink of that cup. 

r^sid^.l — Which, an he do, I hope he shaU never 

drink more. 

Prus. [takes the cup and drinks.] Good fortune, 

after all this sorrow, Saxony ! 
Sax. Oh, worthy Ferdinand, Fortune and I 
Are parted ; she has played the minion with me, 
Turned all her favours into frowns ; in scorn 
Bobbed me of my hopes, and in one hour 
O'erturned me from the top of her proud wheel. 
Prus. Build not on Fortune ; she's a fickle dame, 
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And those who trust unto her sphere are fools. — 30 
Fill for his Excellence ! 

Jer. Here, cousin, for your Excellence ; 
Pray drink you to the Duke of Saxony. 

Soff. Not I, kind cousin, I list not to drink. 

Jer. God's lady I I think. Stilt, we are all un- 
done, for I feel a jumbling, worse and worse. 

Stilt. Oh, give the Duke some of the medicine ! 

Fruk. What medicine talk'st thou of? What 
ails my son ? 

Jer. [offers the jihial.^ Oh, Lord, father an ye mean 
to be a live man, take some of this. 40 

Prus. Why, this is a deadly poison, unprepared. 

Jer. True, — but it was prepared for you and me, 
by an excellent fellow, a French doctor. 

Stilt. Ay, he is one that had care of you. 

Prus. Villain, what was he? Drink not. Saxony, 
I doubt I am by treason poisoned ! 

Eoff. Heaven keep that fortune from my dread 
' lord ! 

Enter Lorrique, hastily. 

Lor. Treason, je princes, treason to the lives 
Of Ferdinand the Duke of Prussia [and] 
My princely master, Otho of Luneberg. 50 

Hoff. Who should intend us treason ? 

Lor. [pointing to Jer.] This fond prince. 

Jer. Never to you, father, but to my cousin Otho : 
indeed, I meant to poison him, but I have peppered 
myself. 
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Soff. I never gave thee cause. 

Stilt. That is nothing to the purpose ; but my 
lord took occasion by the counsel of a French doctor. 

[Prussia faints. 

Soff. Physicians for the Duke, — my uncle faints ! 

\Jerome faints. 

Stilt. Surgeons for the prince, — my master falls ! 

Prus. Call no physicians, for I feel, too late, 60 
The subtle poison, mingling with my blood, 
Numb all the passages, and nimble death 
Fleets on his purple current to my heart. 

Jer. Father, I am dying, too ! Oh, now I de- 
part ! — Be good to Stilt, my man, he was accessory 
to all this. 

StiM. Ay, truly was I, sir ; therefore, 1 hope you 
will be good to me : — I helped to mingle the poison, 
as the French doctor and my master charged me. 

Pnis. What's that French doctor? 70 

Hoff. What's become of him ? 

Stilt. We left him in the court — in my master's 
chamber. 

Jer. Ay, sir, woe worth him ! Farewell, Stilt ! 
Father, farewell ! 

I ask your pardon with repentant eyes. — 
Fall, stars. Oh, Stilt, for thus thy master dies* [Dies. 

Prus. Take hence that traitor, and the fool his man. 

Stilt. I pray provide for me, sir. 

Prus. Let him be tortured ; then upon a wheel 
Broke, like a traitor and a murderer. 8 1 

E 
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Stilt, Oh lord, sir ! I meant you no hurt, but to 
Prince Otho. 

Boff. Away ! disturb us not with idle talk. 

Stilt. ProTide, quotha '? an 3 ou call this providing, 
pray let me provide for myself. Alas, my poor 
father! he'll creep upon crutches into his grave, 
when he hears his proper Stilt^ j^s^ut off by the 
stump8;___ . 89 

Frus. Hence with that fellow ! \^Guard seizes Stilt. 

Stilt. Pray [be] not so hasty ; ye would scarce 
be so forward an ye were going, as I am, to the 
gallows. [Exit Guard with Stilt. 

Boff. How cheers my royal uncle ? 

Prus. Like a ship 

That having long contended with the waves, 
At last with one proud billow is smit [down] 
Into the ruthless swallow of the sea. 
For thee, alas ! I perceive this plot was laid 
But heaven had greater mercy on thy youth. 
And on my people, that shall find true rest, 100 

Being with a prince so wise and virtuous blessed. — 
Farewell, most noble John of Saxony ! 
Bear thy unmatched grief with a mind bent 
Against the force of all temptations ; 
By my example, princely brother, see 
How vain our lives, and all our glories be. [Dies. 

Sao:. God for thy mercy ! Treason upon treason ! 
[Hoffmann throws himself on the Duke's body. 
How now, young Otho, art thou poisoned, too ? 
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Soff. Would God I were ! but my sad stars reserve 
This simple building for extremer ruin. 110 

Oh, that French doctor ! 

Lor. Ay, that worst of hell ! 

No torment shall content us in his death. 

Sax. Nuy, soft and fair ; — let him be taken, first. 

Enter Roderick. 

How now, sad brother, are you come to see 
The tragic end of worthy Ferdinand? 

Bod. I heard of it too soon, and came too late. 

Sax. Well, brother, leave the Dute, and wait 
on me. 
Mathias, and the heart-grieved Lncibell, 
Shall go with us to Wittenberg, and shun 
That fatal land filled with destruction. 120 

Bod. But Lucibella, like a chased hind. 
Flies through the thickets, and neglects the briers ; 
After her, runs your princely son, Mathias, 
As much disturbed, though not so much distract. 
Vowing to follow her, and, if he can, 
Defend her from despairing actions. 

Sax. And we will follow them. Prince Otho, adieu; 
Care goes with us, yet we have grief with you. i^ 

Inter your uncle, punish traitors' crimes ; 
Look to your person, these are dangerous times. 180 

[Exeunt Bod. and Sax. 

Soff. [to Lords.] Lords, take this body, bear it to 
the Court, 
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And all the way sound a sad, heavy march, 
Which you may truly keep ; — 
A mournful-march, indeed, when kings are dead ! 
Go on afore — I'll stay awhile and weep 
My tributary tears, paid on the ground 
Where my true joy — your prince, my uncle — fell. 
I'll follow, to drive from you all distress, 
And comfort you, though I be comfortless, 139 

\JExeunt Lords and AUendents, carrying the bodies 
of the Duke of Prussia and Jerome. The hand 
plays a dead march. 
Art thou not plumped with laughter, my Lorrique ? 

Lor. All this [is] excellent : — but, worthy lord, 
There is an accident, this instant chanced, 
Able to overthrow, in one poor hour, 
As well your hopes as these assurances. [do 

Hoff. What is that, Lorrique ? What can Fortune 
That may divert my strain of policy ? 

Lor. You know that all Prussia takes you for 
the son 
Of beauteous Martha [Duchess of Luneberg] ? 
: Iji^rr Ay, thpy suppose me to be Otho, her son, 
And son to that false duke whom I will kill, 150 
Or curse my stars. 

Lor. His star is sunk already, — death and he ■ 
Have vowed an endless league of amity. [heaven, 

Soff. Had I Briareus' hands, I'd strive with 
For executing wrath before the hour : — 
But wishes are in vain, — he's gone. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE III — Dantzic. A spacious vestibule in the 
palace of the Duke of Prussia, with the grdst^r staircase. 

A flourish. Enter Martha, Duchess of Luneherg in 
mourtiing for her husband, the Duke, just deceased. A 
mourning train of Lords and Ladies. Attendants with 
lights and torches, who hneel on the ground,and make, 
a lane for the Duchess and her train to pass ihrougji, 
and ascend the staircase into the palace. 

Duch. Our Bon is somewhat slaok, ae we perceive, 
By this delaying ; — while our heart is feared,,,-. 
And our eyes dimmed with- expectation, 
As are the lights, of such as on the. beach. 
With many a longing, yet with littlerproof, 
Stand waiting the return of those theyjqve. 

Enter Lorrique, and falls on his knees. 

1 Lord. His Excellence, no doubt, h'ath great 
a£Eairs, 
But his familiar friend, Lorrique is come. 

Duch. Eneel not, Lorrique ; — I prythee, glad my 
heart 
With thy tongue's true report of my son Otho, 10 
Whom, since his princely father is deceased, 
I'm come from [Luneberg] oppressed with grief. 
In person to salute him for our Duke. 

Lor. Your mother-like affection, and high care. 
His highness doth return, with duteous thanks ; 
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Desiring pardon of your Excellence, 

In that he did not firet salute your Grace ; — 

But dismal accidents and bloody deeds, 

Poisonings, treasons, so disturb the state 

And grieve his gentle mind, since the late death 20 

Of your right princely brother, Ferdinand, \ 

That, like the careful captain of a band, ' 

He is compelled to be the last in field ; 

Yet he protests by me, and I for him, 

That no soft rest shall enter his grieved eyes, 

Till he behold your presence, more desired 

Than the large empire of the wide earth : 

Only he prays, that you would take your rest, I 
For in your soft content, his heart is blest. 

Duel [pointing to the staircase]. Spread me a carpet 
on the humble earth ; — 30 

My hand shall be the pillow to my head, \ 
This step my bolster, and this place my bed. ' 

Lor. Tour highness will take harm. 

I>ueh- Nay, never fear, 

A heart with sorrow filled, sleeps anywhere. 

Will our son come to-night ? 

Lor. Madam, he will. 

[Attendants spread a carpet at the foot of the 
staircase. 

Duch. See our train lodged, and then, Lorrique, 
attend, 
For captain of the guard. [To Attendants.] Ye that 
wait on us, 
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Go all away ; nobody stay with me : — 
Except our son come, or we chance to call, / 
Trouble us not..— Good night unto you all !( 40 

\Tdking a lighted candle from an Attendant, she 
sits down at the foot of the staircase, opens a 
beoTc and reads. Exeimt Lorrique, Attendants,, 
and all the Duchess' train, making obeisance. 
Duch [reads] . Quo fugiat mortale genns ? Nil 
denique tutum est ; 
Ctudelis nam mors omnia falce seeat. 
Nil durum, nil nan mortis penetrabile telis ; 
Omnia vi demit mors violenta sua. 
'Tis true ! — the wise, the fool, the rich, the poor, 
The fair, and the deformed, fall ; their life turns air ; 
The king and the captain are in this alike : — 
None hath freehold of life, but they are still i 
When Death, Heaven's steward, comes— tenants at 

will. - 
I lay me dOwn, [raising her hands to heaven.] and 
rest in Thee my trust. 50 

If I wake never more till all flesh rise, 
I sleep a happy sleep ; sin, in me dies. 

[She lies down and sleeps. 

Enter Hoffmann and Lorrique. 

Hoff. Art sure she is asleep ? 
Lor. I cannot tell. 

Be not too hasty. 

Hoff. She stirs not, she's fast.-^ 
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Sleep, sweet, fair duchess, for thou sleep'st thy last !) 

Endymion's love, muffle in clouds thy face ! 

And all ye yellow tapers of the heavens 

Veil your clear brightness in Cimmerian mists ; 

Let not one light my black deed beautify, ' 

For with one stroke virtue and honour die ;-^ 60 

And yet we must not kiU her in this kind ; 

Weapons draw blood : — blood shed will plainly prove 

The worthy duchess — worthless of her death — 

Was murdered ; and the guards are witnesses 

None entered but ourselves. 

Lor. Then strangle her ; here is a towel, sir. 

Moff. Good ! kneel and help ; compass her neck 
about. 
Alas, poor lady, thou sleep'st here secure, ^ 

And never dream'st of what thou shalt endure. 

Lor. Nay, good my lord, despatch. 

Hoff. What, ruthless hind, 70 

Shall I wrong Nature, that did ne'er compose 
One of her sex so perfect ? Prythee, stay. 
Suppose we kill her thus, about her neck 
Circles of purple blood will change the hue 
Of this white porphyry ; then 'twill be enquired. 
And we held ever hateful for the act. 

Lor. Then, jilace beneath her nostrils this small 
box, 
Containing such a powder as hath power. 
Being set on fire, to suffocate each sense. 
Without the .sight of wound, or show of wrong. 80 
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Soff. That's excellent ! Fetch fire, or — do not, — 
stay, 
The candle shall suffice ; yet that burns dim, 
And drops its waxen tears, as if it mourned 
To be an agent in a deed so dark. 

Lor. Will you confound yourself by dotage ? speak ! 
'S wounds, I'll confound her, an she linger thus. 
Hoff. Thou wert as good, and better — note my 
woj:ds — 
Eun unto the top of [some] dreadful scar 
And thence fall headlong on the under rocks ; 
Or set thy breast against a cannon fired, 90 

When iron death flies thence on flaming wings ; 
Or with thy shoulders. Atlas-like, attempt 
To bear the ruins of a falling tower ; 
Or swim the ocean, or run quick to hell — 
As dead, assure thyself, no better place — ^ '," 

Than once look frowning on this angel's face. 
Confound her ? Black confusion be my grave : — 
Whisper one word move, thou die'st base slave ! 
Lor. I've done : — I'll honour her if you command. 
Hoff. She stirs ; and when she wakes, observe 
me well, 100 

Soothe up whate'er I say touching Prince Otho. 
Duch \wa'king\ Prince Otho ! Is our son come ? 

Who's there, Ijorrique ? 
Lor. What shall I answer her ? 
])uch. Who's that thou talk'st with ? 

Eoff. The most indebted servant to your Grace, 
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Of any creature underneath the moon. 

Buck. I prythee, friend, be brief : what is thy 

name ? 
I know thee not ; what business hast thou here ? 

Art thou a messenger come from our son ? 

If so, acquaint us with the news thou bring' st. 

Hoff. I saw your highness' son, Lorrique here 
knows, 110 

The last of any living. 

Duch. Living ? Heaven help [me] ! 

I trust my son hath no commerce with death. 

Sojff. Tour son, no doubt, is well, — in blessed state. 

Buck. My heart is smitten through thy answer. 
Lorrique, 
Where is thy gracious lord ? 

Lor. In heaven, I hope ! 

Soff. True, madam, he did perish in the wreck, 
When he came first by sea, from Lubeck haven. 

Buck. What false imposter, then, hath mocked 
my care. 
Abused my princely brother, Ferdinand, 
Gotten his dukedom in my dead son's name ? 120 

Hoff. I grant him an imposter, therein false ; 
But when your highness hears the circumstance,, 
I know your wisdom and meek piety 
Will judge him well-deserving in your eyes. 

Duch. What can be said, now I have lost my son ? 
Or how can this base-tongued hypocrite [to Lor. 
Excuse concealing of his master's death ? — 
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Unhappy Martha, in thine age undone, 
Robbed of a brother, cheated of a son ! 

Soff. Hear me with patience ; — for that pity's sake 
You showed my captive body ; — by the tears 131 
You shed when my poor father, dragged to death, 
Endured all violence at their [tyrant] hands ; 
By all your mercies, poured on him and me, 
That, like cool rain, somewhat allayed the heat 
Of our sad torments and red sufferings ; 
Hear me but speak, a little to repay 
"With gratitude the favours I received. 

jDuch. Art thou the luckless son of that sad man, 
[The] lord of Bornholm, sometime admiral ! 140 

Moff. I am his only son, whom you set free : 
Therefore submissively I kneel, and crave 
You would with patience hear your servant speak. 

DucJi. Be brief : my swollen heart is at point to 
break. 

Eoff. T stood upon the top of the high scar. 
When I beheld the splitted ship let in 
Devouring ruin, in the shape of waves. 
Some got on rafts, but were as soon cast off 
As they were seated ; many strode the mast, 
But the seas' working was so violent, 150 

That nothing could preserve them from their fury. 
They died, and were entombed in the deep, 
Except some two the surges washed ashore ; 
Prince Otho being one, who on Lorrique's back 
Hung with clasped hands that never could unfold. 
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Duch. Why, as well as Lorrique, doth he not live ? 
And how was he found clasped upon his back, 
Except he had had life to fold his hands ? 

B.off. Madam, your highness errs in that conceit ; 
For men that die by drowning, in their death 160 
Hold surely what they clasp, while they have breath. 

Lor. [Full] well he held me, and [he] sunk me too. 

Soff. I'll witness, when I had recovered him, — 
The Prince's head being split against a rock, 
Past all recovery — Lorrique, in desperate rage, 
Sought sundry means to spoil his new-gained life, 
Exclaiming for his master, cursing heaven 
For being unjust to you, though not to him, 
^For robbing you of comfort in your son. — 
'Oh, gracious lady !' said this grieved man, 170 
' Could I but work a means to calm her grief, — 
Some reasonable course to keep black care 
From her white bosom, I were happy then ! 
But knowing this, her heart will sink with woe. 
And I am ranked with miserablest of men.' 

Lor. Ay, God's my witness, these were my laments, 
Till Hoffmann, being willing as myself. 
Did, for his love for you that pitied him. 
Take on him to be called by your son's name, — 
Which now he must refuse, except your Grace \ 180 
Accept his service in Prince Otho's place. 

Buck. If this that you protest be true, your care 
Was like a long reprieve : the date worn out, 
The execution of my woe is come. 
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And I must suffer it with patience. — 
Where have you laid the body of my son ? 

Soff. Within the chapel of the hermitage, 
Some half mile hence. 

Buch. I'll build me there a cell 

Made like a tomb : till death, therein I'll dwell ! 
Yet for thy wrongs, young man, attend my words : 
iSince neither Ferdinand nor Luneberg 191 

Have any heirs to sway their several states, 
I'll work what lies in me to make thee Duke ; 
And since you are accepted for my sou. 
Attempting it only to do me good, 
I here adopt thee mine, christen thee Otho. 
Mine eyes are now the font, — ^the water, tears. 
That do baptise thee in thy borrowed name. 

B-off. I thank your highness, and of just heaven 
crave 
The ground I wrong you in may turn my grave ! 1 200 
Buch. Lights to our chainberl — Now our fears 
are past ; ) 
What we long doubted, is proved true at last.— 
Attend us, son. 

Eoff. We'll wait upon your Grace. 

[Exeunt Buch. and Lor. 
gon? — This is somewhat. — This wiU blear the eyes 
Of the rude vulgar ; but this serves not me : 
Dukedoms I will have; them my sword shall win 
If any interposer cross my will.— 
But, new-made mother, there's another fire / 
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Burns in this liver, — lust and hot desire, ', 
Which you must quench ! — Must ? Ay, and shall ! 
I know \ 210 

Women will like, however they say — 'No.f (22, 
And since my heart is knit unto her eyes, 
If she, being sanctimonious, hate my suit 
In love, this course I'll take ; if she deny, ^-ji '^ 
Force her ! True, so ! — Si non hlanditiis, vi ! \Exit, 



ACT V. 

SCENE I. — Dantzic. Before Hoffmann's Cave. 
Enter the Dtike of Saxony, Boderiek, and Mathias 



Mat. Have you not found her yet ? 

Sax. Not I. 

Bod. Nor I. 

Mat. Then I believe, borne by her fits of rage, 
She has done violence to her bright f[r]ame, 
And fallen upon the bosom of the Bait. 

Sax. What reason leads you to believe it, son ? 

Mat. I did perceive her, some half hour since, 
Clambering upon the steepness of the rock ; 
But whether up or down I could not guess. 
By reason of the distance. 

Enter Lueibella, with rich clothes. 
Bod. Stand aside, she comes ; let her not 'scape 
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us now ! 10 

Sax. What has she got — apparel? Ay, and rich! 
Poor soul, she, in her idle lunacy, 
Hath ta'en it from some house, where 'twill be missed. 

Mat. Ijet's circle her about, lest, spying us. 
She run away with wonted nimbleness. — 
Fairest, well met ! 

Luci. \to Mai\. Well overtaken, sir. 
Sax. [to Luci.'l What have you here ? 
Luci. [saluting Sax.] And you too, heartily. 

Bod. [to Luci.] I'm sure you know [me]. 
Liiei. [saluting Rod.] Why, that's well! I like that. 
That you are well, and you, and you ! Good bye ! 20 

[Going. 
Sax. [bringing her bach.] Nay, nay, you must not 

go ; we'll hold you now. 
Luci. Why, that's well done ! Pray, come and see 
my house ; 
I have a fine house now, and goodly knacks. 
And gay apparel ; look here, this is brave ! — 

[Shows the clothes. 
And two lean porters, starved for lack of meat. 
Pray let go my arms ! 

[She draws lack the curtain and discovers the 
skeletons.] Look, here they be ! 
All. Oh, horrid sight ! ; 

Luci. Nay, never start, I pray ! Is it not like / 
I keep a princely house, when I have such 
Fat porters at my gate ? 30 
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Sax. What should this mean f Why, in this wood, 
So thick, 80 solitary, and remote 
From common road of men, should these hang thus? 
[<oBo(i.] Brother, your hermitage is not far hence; — 
When knew you any execution here ? 

Rod. I ne'er knew any; and these bones are green : 
This less anatomy hath not hung long ; 
The bigger, by the moss and dryness, seems 
Of more continuance. 

Mat. What's on their heads ? 

Luci. Why, golden crowns. My porters shall be 
kings, [SJiovoing the clothes. 

And hide their bare bones with these gay weeds. 41 

Sax. I do remember, th' Admiral 
Hoffmann, that kept the island of Bornholm, 
Was by the Duke of Prussia adjudged 
To have his head seared with a burning crown, 
And after made a bare anatomy, 
Which, by his son, was from the gallows stolen. 
Luei. Av, that same son of his! But where lives he? 
Sax. Ki doubt he doth possess some cave hard by. 
Luci. Come, go with me, I'll show you where he 
dwells ; 50 

Or somebody, — I know not who it is. 
[Sings.] Here, looh here / 

Here is a way goes down ; 
Down, down, down ! 
Bey, down, down ! 

[She leads them to the Cave. 
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I sung that 8ong while Lodowick slept with me. 

Bod. This is some cave ; let's boldly enter in, 
And learn the mystery of that sad sight. — 
Come, lady, guide us in, you know the way. 

Luci. True, that's the way ; you cannot miss the 
path : — 60 

The way to death and black destruction 
Is the wide way. — Nobody 's now at home ; 
Or, tarry ; peradventure here comes some y^ 

WiU tell you more. 

Enter the Duchess of Luneherg and Lorriqae. 

Bod. Stand close, this is Lorrique : 

I do not know the lady comes with him. 

Sax. I've seen that countenance. ' 

Bod. Stand close, I pray ; 

My heart divines some strange and horrid act 
Will be revealed. 

Liusi. Nay, that's most true ; — 

A feUow with a red cap told me so, ^ 

And bad me keep these clothes, and give them 70 
To a fair lady in a mourning gown. 
Let go my arms ! — I will not run away ! — 
I thank you. Now, now, you shall see me stay : 
By my troth, I will ; — by my maidenhead, I will ! 

Bueh. Lorrique, return into the beaten path. 
I asked thee for a solitary plot. 
And thou hast brought me to the dismal'st grove 
That ever eye beheld. No wood-nymphs here 
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Seek with their agile steps t' outstrip the roe ; 
Nor doth the eun suck from this queachy plot 80 
The rankness and the venom of the earth : 
It seems frequ^ntless for the use of men ; | 
Some basilisk's or poisonous serpent's den! 

Lor. It is, indeed, an undelightful walk : — 
But if I do not err in my belief, 
I think the ground, the trees, the rocks, the springs, 
Have, since my princely master Otho's wreck. 
Appeared more dismal than they did before. 
In memory of his untimeless fall ; "^ 
For hereabout — hereabout 's the place 90 

Where his fair body lay deformed by death ; 
Here Hoffmann's son and I embalmed tim, 
After we had concluded to deceive 
Your sacred person, and Duke Ferdinand, 
By causing Hoffmann to assume his name. 

Sax. 'Tis very strange ! 

Luci. Nay, tarry ; you shall hear 

All the knavery anon. 

Duch. And where's the chapel that you laid him in? 

Lor. 'T is an old chapel near the hermitage. 

Buch. But was the hermit at his burial ? 100 

Lor. No ; Hoffmann and I only, digged the grave, 
Played priest and clerk, to keep his burial cloBe. 

Bod. Most admirable ! 

Sax. Nay, pray you, peace. 

Buck. Alas, poor son, the soul of my delights, 
Thou, in thy end, wert robbed of funeral rites ! 
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None sung thy requiem, no friend closed thy eyes, 
Nor laid the hallowed earth upon thy lips. 
Thou wert not houselled, neither did the bells j 
Ring blessed peals, nor toll thy funeral knell ; 
Thou went to death as those that sink to heU !-^ 110 
Where's the apparel that I bad him wear 
Against the force of witches and their spells ? 

Lor. We buried it with him ; it was his shroud ; 
The desert woods no fitter means allowed. 

Luci. I think he lies ! 
Now, by my troth, that gentleman smells knave. 
Dueh. Swear one thing to me ere we leave this 
place ; — 
Whether young Hoffmann did the most he might 
To save my son ? 

Lor. By heaven, it seems he did ; but all was vain ; 
The flinty rocks had cut his tender skull, 121 

And the rough water washed away his brain. 
Lnci. [advancing. '\ Liar ! liar ! Lick-dish ! 
Bueh. How now ! What woman's this ? What 

men are these ? 
iMci. A poor maiden, mistress, has a suit to you ; 
And 'tis a good suit, very good apparel — [Sings. 
Lo, here I come, a-wooing my ding-dong ! 
Lo, here we come, a-suing, my darling ! 
Lo here I come, a-praying to hide — abide-a ! 
How do you, lady ? Well ? I thank God ! [Showt 
the clothes.] Will you buy a bargain? 'tis fine 
apparel. 132 
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Ditch. Eun, my life's blood ! comfort my troubled 
heart, 
That trembles at the sight of this attire ! — 
Ijorrique, look on them ; know'st thou not these 

clothes, 
Nor the distracted bringer ? Prythee, speak ! 
Lor. Ay me, accursed and damned ! I know them 
both! 
The bringer is the Austrian, Lucibell. 

Luci. Ay, you say true ; I am the very same. 
Iior. The apparel was my lord's, your princely 
son's. 140 

Duch. This is not sea-wet; if my son were drowned. 
Then why, thus dAy, is his apparel thus found ? 
Lor. Oh me, accursed ! Oh, miserable me ! | 
Fall, heaven, and hide my shame ! Gape, earth ! 

rise, sea ! f 
Swallow, overwhelm me ! Wherefore should I live. 
The most perfidious wretch that ever breathed, 
And base consenter to my dear lord's death ? 

Lnci. Nay, look you here; d'ye see these poor 
starved ghost*? 
Can you tell me whose they be ? 

Bueh. Alas, what are they ? What are you that 

seem 150 

In civil habits to hide ruthless hearts ? 

Lorrique, what are they ? What wilt thou attempt I 

[Lorrique draws and offers to hill himself. 

Help, gentlemen, if you be gentlemen, 
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And stay this fellow from despairing ill ! 

[Saxony restrains Lorriqve. 

Lor. I was ordained unto perdition— stay me not ! 
For when ye know the mischiefs I have done, — 
At least consented to, through coward fear — 
You would not stop me, if I skipped in quick 
To that black, bottomless, and ruthless gulf. 
Where everlasting sorrow, like linked chains, 160 
Fetters the wretched in eternal night. 

Duch. What hast thou done "i 

Lnci. Knavery, I warrant you ! — Tell truth, and 
shame the devil, my boy ; do, and thou shalt have 
a fine thing, by and by. 

Sax. 1 take your highness for that reverend 
duchess. 
Late wife unto the Duke of Luneberg. 

Duch. I am that wretched, childless widow, sir. 

Lor. Princes, hear me, and I will briefly tell 
How you [to Duch^ came childless, — you \to Mat.'] 
brotherless ; — 170 

Tou Ho ittct'.l husbandless and fatherless ; all, all 
I'll tell you : having ended, act my fall ! 

Mat. Well, forward. 

Lor. Be it so. — 

I have deserved the greatest cruelty ; 
To be kept living, when I long to die. 

Buck. I charge thee, setting by all circumstance. 
Thou utter what thou know'st : — my heart is steel, 
Nor can it suffer more than it doth feel. 
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Lor. Then thus :— Prince Otho and I 'scaped the 
wreck, 
Came safe ashore to this accursM plot, 180 

Where we met Hoifmann, who, upon yon tree ,' .;>, 
Preserved his father's bare anatomy : | 

[Pointing to the slcdeton of Hoffman's father. 
The biggest of the two were those strong bones 
That acted mighty deeds. 
Hoffmann, the son, full of revenge and hate 
'Gainst e'^ery hand that wrought his father's hurt. 
Yet gilded o'er his envy with fair shows, 
And entertained us with as friendly terms 
As falsehood could invent ; and 'tis well known. 
Bitter deceit useth the sweetest speech. 190 

At length he took advantage, bound my lord. 
And in a chain tied him to yonder rock ; 
While with a burning crown, he seared in twain 
The purple veins, strong sinews, arteries, nerves, 
And every cartilage about the head ; j 

In which sad torment, the mild prince fell dead. 1 

Buck. Did Hoffmann this, and thou concealedst 
the deed ? 

Lor. Pardon my fear, dread madam ! 

Buck. Well, go on ; 

I am confident to hear all cruelty, 
And am resolved to act some, if no hand 200 

But mine will else attempt the murderer's end. 

Lor. Be patient ; you will find associates. 
For there are many murders more behind. 
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Duch. What did he with the body of my son ? 

Lor. Buried the flesh : — the bones are they that 
hang 
Close by his father's. 

Duch. Let them hang awhile : 

Hope of revenge, in wrath, doth make me smile. 

Luci. Pray let him tell the rest. 

Lor. This acted, Hoffmann forced me to conceal 
The murder of my lord ; and threatened more/ 
Than death, to many torments, till I swore ' 
To call him Otho, and say he was your son. 210 

I swore — and kept my oath. 

Rod. Oh, heaven ! 

Sax. Oh, devil ! 

Luci. Nay, pray you, peace. 

Lor. \to Mai^ Then sent he me for you ; and you 
he sent. 
Or, as I best remember, led you on 
Unto the chapel-porch, where he himself 
Appointed them to stay ; and there, you know 
"What happened in your wrath. 

Luci. To me asleep. 

And to my hapless Lodowick in my arms. 

Mat. On, on ! — 
That deed is writ amongst the acts of guilt ; , 220i 
A brother's sword a brother's life-blood spilt!' 

Sax. Proceed; what's next? Killed he not Austria? 

Lor. He did. 

Jjuci. Oh, villain ! Did he kill my father. 
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And make my brother kill my husband, too ? 

Sax. Go forward ! 

Lor. After all these hated mnrders 

He taught the foolish prince, in the disguise 
Of a French doctor, to prepare a poison, 
Which was the death of princely Ferdinand. 
[to Duch.'] Next plot, he purposed your Grace's death ; 
And had I not opposed my strength of tears, 230 
You liad been murdered, as you lay asleep. 

Sax. Let's hear no more; seek out the hated wretch 
And with due torture let his life be forced 
From his despised body. 

Mat. Do, I pray : 

All the [whole] land will help, and each man be 
A justice in this act. 

Buck. Well, I that never knew Revenge's power. 
Have entertained her newly in my breast. — 
Determine what's to do. 

Luci. E'en what you will. 

Would I were with Lodowiok, asleep 240 

In the Elysian fields where no fears dwell ; 
For earth appears as vile to me as helL- 

Lor. Let me be Prologue to your scene of wrath ; 
And as the Eoman Cataline resolved 
His doubtful followers, by exhausting blood 
From a live body, so draw mine ; cast mine 
Upon the troubled and offended earth ; 
Offer blood fit for an infernal sacrifice. 
Wine is not poured but on celestial offerings- 
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Therefore, I [do] advise 3-ou, as you hope 250 

T" thrive in your revenge, smite me 



That iMve been pander to this injur3'. V_,^ 
Duel/. Thou luerit'bt death indeed. 
Mat. I Stay, judge him Bot; 

Let nie a little plead in his excuse ; 

And this one sentence serves — a men compelledj \ 4-3 
To evil acts, cannot be justly held 1 
A \\ ilf ul malefactor ; the law still, 

Looks on the deed, and never on the will. (i^ y 

Besides, although I grant the matter small 
And very safe, to raise a multitude 260 

That by their power might seize the murderer ; 
Yet two especial reasons cross that course : 
First, many having notice of our plot, 
One babbling tongue may utter our intent. 
And Hoffmann, being armed, is surely warned. 
Having the fort and treasure in his power ; 
And, be his course more than notorious ill, .—'^"Cl.'i' ■ 

He may, with gold, maintain it at his will, ' 

[And] 'scape us, for no doubt he 's full of sleights. 

>"Tiesides, revenge should have proportion r 270 

Bv sly deceit he acted every wrong, 
I And by deceit I would have him entrapped. 
Then, the revenge were [full,] fit, just, and square j 
And 'twould more vex him, that is all composed 
(■'t craft and subtlety, to be outstripped 
Li his own fashion, than a hundred deaths. 

- Thcrufore, by my advice, pardon Lorrique, 
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Upon condition, that he lay some plot 
To intercept the other. 

AU. We 're agreed ! 

Lor. Your mercy doth all bounds of h0p6 exceed ; 
And, if you will repose that trust in Ine, 281 

B^ all the protestations truth can mak6, 
Before the eun hath run his mid-day course, 
1 will to-morrow yield him to your hands. 

Stub. Show us the means. 

iibr. The means are in the Duchess' pblicy, 
\i she can smoothe the murder but a ^Iiil^. 

Dutch. I'll turn Deceit, to Overthrow his fraud. 

Lor. Then, ■With fair words, his flatteries entertain, 
And when he doth importune you for love, 290 

Desire him then to show you the first place 
Where he beheld Prince Otho, after th6 ^r6ck ; 
Say you have earnestly entreated me, 
But 1 have led you in a labyrinth 
To no effect ; he, full of heat and lust, 
Glad of occasion, will, no doubt, alone 
Conduct you to this fatal, horrid Cave, 
Thinking by force, or fair means, to attain 
Hie false heart's longing, and your honour's stain : 
But, being in the height of his base pride, 300 

The duke, the hermit, Mathias and myself 
Will change his pleasures into wretched and 
Bemorseless misery. 

Sax. The plot is good. — Madam, are you agreed? 

Budh. To anything, however desperate. 
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Luci. Ay, but by your leave, lady, and lords all, 
■what if this knave, that hath been, play the knave 
still, and tell tales out of school ? How then ? 

Lor. I know not what to swear by : but no soul 
Longs for the sight of endless happiness 310 

With more desire than mine thirsts for his death. 
By all those gods, that shall give ill men life, 
I am resolved chief agent in his end. 

Mat. We credit thee. — Join hands and ring him 
round. 
Kneel ; on his head lay your right hands, and swear 
Vengeance 'gainst Hoffmann. 

[They all kneel, placing their hands on Lorrique's 
head, who kneels in the midst. 
All. Vengeance ! Vengeance fall 

On him, or sudden death upon us all ! 
Sax. Gome, part ; we to the cave, > 
You to the Court. — Justice digs Murder's grave. 

\Exeunt Lor., and Duch. 

Luci. Nay, I will come ; my wits are mine agen, 

Now faith grows firm, to punish faithless men. 321 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE 11.^ — The country near Dantzic; not far from 
the, sea-coast. 

Enter Hoffmann, as Duhe of Prvssia, and Lords in 
attendance on the Duchess. 

Eoff. Not to be found ? Hell ! which way is she 
gone? 

1 Lord. Her highness charged us, to caU you 
her son ; 
The mystery we know not, but we know 
You are not Prince Otho of Luneberg. 

Hoff. No matter who I am ; — tell me the way 
She went with that Ijorrique. Speak, or by heaven, 
Hell shall receive you all ! 

^ Lord. Be not enraged : — 

She comes, and with her comes trusty Lorrique. 

Enter Duchess and Lorrique. 

Eoff. Madam, I feared for you ; my heart was sick 
With doubt, some over-desperate accident 10 

Had drawn you to the melancholy paths 
That lie within the verge of this rough scar. 

Duch. Tour doubt was but an embryo. I, indeed, 
Desired Lorrique to bring me to the place 
Where you beheld the shipwreck of my son. 
And he hath led me up and down the wood, 
But never brought me to the fatal beach. 

Eoff. It were not fit you should see the fatal place. 
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That still seems dismal since the prince's death. 

1 Lord. Dead ! Is our sovereign lord the prince, 

dead ? 20 

Bncli. Enquire BO more of that; I will, anon, 
Eesolve you of his fate ; this time, forbear : 
Esteem this gentleman your lord and prince. 

2 Lord. "We hold him so, sith you command us so. 
Hoff. Will you go forward, madam ? 

Buch. Willingly, 

So you will promise me to walk to-morrow, 
And see the earth that gently did receive 
My son's wrecked body from the churlish foam. 
Roff. I'll wait upon your Grace. — Set forward 
there ! — 
Tricks and devices ! longings! — well, 'tis good J— 30 
I'll swim to my desires through seas of blood ! \Aside. 
[Exeunt all except Q^rrique. 
Lor. Fox, you'll be taken ! — Hunter, you are fallen 
Into the pit you digged ! I laugh to see 
How I outstrip the prince of villainy. 

\Be-enter Hoffmann unperceived ; he stands }fe- 
hind and everhears Lorrique. 
Hoffmann 'fore me told such a smoothing tale. 
That had not this strange accident befallen. 
In finding of the cave, I had been held 
More dear than ever in the Duchess' eyes ; — 
But now she '11 hold me hard, whate'er she say : 
Yet is her word passed that she '11 pardon me ; 40 
And I've wealth hoarded up, which I will bear 
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To some strange place : — rich men live anywhere. 

B.off. ladvandng.l What, are you gadding, sir ? — 
What moves your flight ? 
Coin not excuses in your crouching. Come ! 
What cause have you to fly, and seek strange lands 
For your wealth gotten by my liberal gift ? 

Lor. And my desert, my lord. 

Eoff. Well, be it your desert : 

But what 's the cause you '11 fly this country ? 

Lor. As 

I live, my lord, I have no such intendments ; 
But, with your leave, I was debating things, 50 

As, if it should chance thus — and thus — why, then, 
'T were better to be far off ; but otherwise, 
My love and life low at your service lie. 

Moff. You are a villain, damned as low as hell :— 
A hypocrite, a fawning hypocrite ! 
I know thy heart. Come, spaniel, up, arise, I ,, 
And think not with your antics and your lies 1 — 
To go beyond me ; — you have played the slave. 
Betrayed me to the Duchess, told her all, 
Disappointing all mv hopes with your base tongue, 
O'erturned the height of my intendments, 61 

For which I hurl thee from my mountain\wrack 
Into the lowest cavern of pale death. \ J 

Lor. Alas, my lord, forbear ! Let me be heard. 

Hoff. Thou hast betrayed me, therefore never talk. 

Lor. By heaven — [heaven ? 

Eoff. No, hell! Why shouldst thou think on 
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Lor. Stay, and believe me. Think you I am mad, 
So great a foe to my own happy chance, 
When things are sorted to so good an end 70 

That all is hid, and we held in regard ; — 
After such horrid and perfidious acts, 
No\r to betray myself ? — Be reasonable ; 
And think how shallow such an act would seem 
In me, chief agent in so many ills. 

'Eoff. Thou hast a tongue as glib and smooth to lie, 
As full of false inventions and base fraud, 
As prone to circumvent believing souls. 
As ever heretic or traitor used ; — 
Whose speeches are as honey, their acts as gall j 80 
Their words raise up, but their hands ruin aU. 
Lor. By virtue's glorious eoul — 
Eoff. Blasphemer, peace ! Swear not by that 
thou hatest ! 
Virtue and thou have no more sympathy 
Than day with night, heaven with hell : \ 
Thou know' St 1 know thy villainies excel.' 

Lor. Why, then, by villainy, by blood, by sleights. 
By all the horrors torture can present ; — 
By hell, and by Revenge's purple hand, 
The Duchess had no conference with me, 90 

But only a desire to see the place 
That first received her son, whom she believes 
The unrelenting waves and flinty rocks 
Had severed from sweet life after the wreck. 
Eoff. May I believe thee ? 
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Lor. Have 1 failed you yet ? 

Measure my former acts, and you ehall find 
My soul allied to yours, wholly estranged 
From all I ever loved. 

Soff. No more ; have done ! 

Thou'st won me to continue thee my friend : — 
But I can tell thee, somewhat troubles me ; 100 

Some dreadful misadventure my soul doubts ; 
And I conceive it with no common thought, 
But a most potent apprehension ; 
For it confounds imaginary sense ; 
Sometimes inflames my blood, another while, 
Numbs all the currents that should comfort life, 
And I remain, as 'twere a senseless stone. 
^ Lor. Come, come, I know the cause ; — you are 

in love ; 
And to be so, is to be anything. 
Do you not love the Duchess ? 

Soff. Yes, I do. 110 

Lor. Why, there's the matter, then; be ruled ]5y 
To-morrow morning, slie, desires to see ' [me.! 

The shore that first received her sea-wrecked son : 
And to be unaccompanied she loves. 
Except some one or two, [as] you and I. 
Now, when you have her near your dismal cave, 
Force her ! ay, do't man ; make no scruple, do't ! 
Else, you shall never win her to your bed : 
Do a man's part, please her before she go ; 
Or, if you see that she turns violent, 120 
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Shut her perpetual prisoner in that den ; 
Make her a Philomel ; prove Tereus : — 
Do't, never fear it. 

Soff. Why, she wiU be missed. 

Lor. By whom ? By fools, gross, dull, thick- 
sighted fools, 
Whom every mist can blind. I'll sway them all, 
With exclamation that the grievfed duchess. 
When she beheld the sea that drowned her son. 
Stood for a while, like weeping Niobe, 
As if she had been stone ; and when we strived, 
With mild persuasion, to make less her woe, 1 30 
She, madder than the wife of Athamas, 
Leaped suddenly into the troubled sea. 
Whose surges, greedy of so rich a prey, 
Swallowed her up, while we in vain exclaimed 
'Gainst heaven and hell, 'gainst fortune, and her fate. 

Hoff. Oh, my good villain, how I hug thy plots ! 
This shall be done ; she 's mine ! — Run swift, slow 

hours ; 
Make a short night, hasten on day apace ! 
Rough arms, wax soft, soft beauty to embrace ! j 

Lor. Why, so ; now your fear will quickly end. 140 

Hoff. Thou wilt not talk of this ? 

Zor. Will I be hanged ? 

Ne'er take me for a blab, you '11 find nie none. 

Hoff. I have another secret, but — 

Ijor. Come, what 

Ig't?_Come, this heart is yours; my heart's your 
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treasury. 
Eoff. Thou must be secret ; 'tis a thing of weight, 
Concerns thee near. 

Lor. Were it as near as life, 

Come, pray [you] speak. 

Soff. Hark, in thine ear ! 

Be privy to this purpose : wilt thou swear ? 

Ijor. What, to be secret ? If the least jot I tell, ' 
Let all my hopes sink suddenly to hell ! 150 

[Hoffmann coming close to Lorrique and pre- 
tending to whisper in his ear, suddenly draws 
a dagger and stahs him. 
Eoff. Thou hast thy wish. Down, villain ; keep 

this close ! 
Lor. Unthankful murderer ! Is this my mead ? 
Oh, slave ! thou'st killed thy heart in wounding mine. 
This is thy day ; to-morrow shall be mine ! 

[He falls insensible. 
Hoff. Go, fool ! Now thou art dead, I need not fear. 
Yet as thou wert my servant, just and true, i 

- I'll hide thee in the ditch : — give dogs their due.' 
He that will prove a mercenary slave , 

To murder, seldom finds so good a grave. I 169 

[Throws the body of Lorrique into a ditch. 
He's gone! I now can spare him. — Lorrique, fare- 
well ; , 
Commend me to our friends thou meet'et in hell ! ' 
Next plot for Mathias, and old Saxony ; 
Their ends shaU finish our black tragedy | [Exit. 
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SCENE lll.—Ovtside Hoffmann's Cave, as before. 
Enter the Duke of Saxony and Matktqs. 

Sax. How little care had we to let her 'scape ; — 
Especially in this so needful time, 
When we are vowed to wait upon revenge. 

Mat. No doubt my uncle's care will keep her safe ; 
Nor is she in her fits so violent, 
As she was wont. — Look, where my uncle comes, 
Sustaining with one hand a dying man, 
And, on the other side, fair Lucibell 
Supports his fainting body. 9 

Enter Roderick and LucibeMa, leading Lorrique 
wounded and feeble. 

Luci. Look you here ; you marvelled why I went ; 
why, this man drew me unto him : can you help him 
now? Hoffmann has h jjugh ed him, too. 

Sax. Brother, who i^'t you bring thus ^^liy pale? 
Is't not Lorrique ? 

Xjor. I am ; — and 'tis in vain 

To strive for longer hope ; I can do nought. 
Be only provident : — I greatly fear 
This murderous traitor, out of mere suspect, 
Will plot some stratagem 'gainst the life 
Of the chaste Duchess ; help her what you can, i 
Against the violence of that wicked man. ' 20 

Bod. Hast thou not told him what we dp intend ? 
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Lor. No, as heaven help me in my wretched end ! 
Be confident of that : — now I must fall, 
Never again to rise. Ton know your wrongs, 
Be careful, princes, to revenge them all. [Dies. 

Lnci. Well, farewell, fellow ; thou art now paid 
home, 
Por all thy counselling in knavery. 
Good Lord, what very fools are very knaves ! 
Their cunning bodies often want due graves. ' 

Sax. Son, daughter, brother, follow my advice : 
Let us no longer keep this hateful plot, 31 

Lest we be circumvented. 

Eod. True; 'tis to put out open arms. 

Mat. 'Tis now too late ; we are beset 
With soldiers ; we must fight : — since it must be, | 
Let's [draw our swords] and to it valiantly. 1 

Enter Lords and Soldiers belonging to ihi Duchess. 

1 Lord. Princes, prepare not to resist your foes ; 
We are firm, as life, unto your blood. — 
The DuchcFS Martha greets old Saxony, 
Prince Mathiap, lioderick, and fair Lucibell. 40 

To me she hath discovered the damned plots 
Of that perfidious Hoffmann, and hath sent 
These armed soldiers to attend on you. 

Sax. We thank her highness, but we think, in vain 
Both you and we attend. Lorrique lies slain 
By Hoffmann's sly suspicion : it were best 
We join to apprehend him, publicly. 
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2 Lord. There is no need : — 
Our duchess hath apparelled her speech 
In a green livery ; she salutes him fair, fiO 

But her heart, like his actions, is attired 
In red and blue and salile ornaments. 
Sax. But tell us where they are. 
1 Lord. At hand, she comes ; — 'gainst him alone 
she plots ; 
And comes in happy time, for all your good. 

Mai. Cease words, use deeds ; revenge draws nigh. 
\The Dvke of Saxony places the body of Lorriqm 
in a standing posture at the mouth of the cave. 
Sane. Come set 

His body like a scarecrow : this bush shroud you, — 
This you ; — stand close, true soldiers, for revenge ! 
[They hide behind the bushes. 

Enter Hoffmann and the Duchess. 

Hoff. I wonder much, why you ask me for Lorrique. 
What is Lorrique to you, or what to me ? 60 

I tell you, he is damned ; enquire no more : 
His name [to me] is hatefuUer than death. 

Duch. Oh, heaven! what alteration is this ? 
Can I believe you love me, as you swore. 
When you are so inconstant to your friend ? 

Hoff. He is no friend of mine, whom you afieet. — 
Pardon me, Madam, such a fury reins 
Over my boiling blood, that I envy 
Any on whom you cast an amorous eye. 
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DucJi. What, grown so loving? Marry, heaven 
defend ! 70 

We shall deceive you, if you dote on us j 
Tor I have sworn to lead a widow's life, | -i^ 
And never more be termed a married wife. (L^ 

Hoff. Ay, but you must. 

^ucli. Must ! — use not force, I pray. 

Soff. Yield to my love, and then, with meekest 
words. 
And the most humble actions, I'll entreat 
Tour sacred beauty. Deny me,— I wiU 
Turn fire, more wild than wrath. Gome, then, agree ; 
If not to marry, yet in unseen sports, 
To quench these lawless heats that burn in me. 80 

Duck, What, my adopted son become my lover. 
And make a wanton minion of his mother ? 
Now, fie upon you, fie !— You're tod obscene, 1 i ^^ 

If like your words, your thoughts appear unclean. ^ '^"'^ 

Hoff. By heaven, T do not jest ; go to, believe me : 
'Tis well you laugh.— Smile on, I like this— [Aside. 
Say, will you yield ? 

■DmcA. At the first ? Fie, no ! 

That were an abject course ; but let us walk 
Into some covert, where are pretty caves, 
Lucky to lover's suits ; for Yirgil sings 90 

That Dido, being driven by a sharp storm 
Into a Libyan cave, was there enticed 
By silver-tongued iEneas to affect ; 
And should you serve me so, I were undone 
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Disgraced in Germany by every boor, 

Who in their rhymes would jest at Martha's name, 

Calling her minion to her cozening son. 

Eoff. Fairer than Dido, or Love's amorous queen, 
I know a cave, wherein the bright day's 6yes 
Looked never but askance through a small creek. 
Or little cranny of the fretted scar ; 101 

There have I sometime lived ; there are fit seats, 
To sit, and chat, and coll, and kiss and steal 
Love's hidden pleasures. Come, aire you disposed 
To venture entrance ? If you be, essay i , ; 

'Tis death to quick desire to use delay. I ^ ^^. 

JDwsh. Virtue and modesty bid me say — ^No ! 
Yet trust me, Hoffmann, thou'rt so sweet a man. 
And so beloved of me, that I must go. 
Eoff. I'm crowned the king of pleasure ! 
Buck. [Aside.] Hateful slave,) 110 

Thou go'st to meet destruction in thy cave ! / 

\As ihey are about to enter he sees the body of 
Lorrique. 
Eoff. 'S death ! Who stands here? What's that? 
Lorrique's pale ghost ! I am amazed ! 

\The Duchess goes behind hinif and takes his 
sword from its scabbard. 
Duch. N^J' ^iave. 

Stand off, thy weapon's sure !— The prize is ours | 
Come forth, dear friends, the murderer's in our 
nowers.S [They all come from behind the bushes. 
Sax. Yield thee, base son of shame ! 
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Soff. How now, -vehat's here ? Am I betrayed 
By dotage ? by the falsehood of a face ? 
Oh, wretched fool ! fallen by a woman's hand 120 
y' /[ From high Revenge's sphere, the bliss of souls. 
Sax. Cut out the murderer's tongue ! 
[TAe Attendants seize and hind Hoffmann to the rock. 
, Eoff. What do you mean ? 

Whom have I murdered ? Wherefore bind you me ? 
jDuch. They're justices to punish thy foul crimes. 
Look with thy blood-shed eyes on these bare bones, 

[ Pointing to the skeletons. 
And tell me that which dead Lorrique confessed. 
Who's that ? [pointing to the skeleton of his father.'] 
thou villain ! and that least ? [pointing to that of 
Oiho.] Who was 't? 

Eoff. Why, Otho, thy son ; and that's my father 

by him. 
Dueh. Oh, merciless and cruel murderer, 
To leave me childless ! 

Luei. And me husbandless ! 130 

Mat. Me brotherless ! — Oh, smooth-tongued hy- 
pocrite. 
How didst thou draw me to my brother's death ! 
J Sax. Talk no more to him, he seeks dignity; 

Reason he should receive his desperate hire, \ \ 

And wear his crown made flaming hot with fire !! - 

Bring forth the burning crown, there ! 

Enter a Lord with the iron crown made red-hot. The 
Attendants force it on the head of Hoffmann. 
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^off. \to Saxony?^ Do, old dog ! Thou helped'st 
to worry my dead father, 
And must thou kill me, too ? 'Tis well ; 'tis fit ! 
I, who had sworn unto my father's soul, 
To be revenged on Austria, Saxony, 140 

Prussia, Luneberg and all their heirs. 
Had prospered in the downfall of some five, 
Had only three to o£Eer to the fiends, 
And then must fall in love ! Oh, wretched eyes, 
That have betrayed my heart, be you accursed ! 
And, as the melting drops run from my brows, 
So fall they on the strings that guide my heart. 
Whereby their oily heat may crack them first ! — 
Ay, so : — boil on, thou foolish, idle brain, 
For giving entertainment to love's thoughts ! 150 
A man resolved in blood, bound by a vow, 
For no less vengeance than his father's death. 
Yet become amorous of his foe's wife ! — 
Oh, sin 'gainst all conceit, worthy this shame, , -A 
And all the tortures that the world can name ! ^ 
Dnch. Call upon heaven, base wretch ; think on 

thy soul. 
B.of. In charity and prayer — 
To no purpose without charity. 

Sax. We pardon thee, and pray for thy soul's 
health. 
^--^ Hoff. So do not I for yours, nor pardon you ; 160 
Tou killed my father, my most warlike father, 
Thus as you deal by me, you did by him ; 
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But I deserve it, that have slacked revenge 

Through fickle beauty, and a woman's fraud ; 
But Hell the hope of all despairing men 
That wring the poor, and eat the people up, 
As greedy beasts the harvest of their spring : 
That Hell, where cowards have their seats prepared, 
And barbarous asses, such as [those who] have 
Robbed soldiers of reward, 170 

And punish true desert with scorned death — 



NOTES. 



ACT I. SCENE 1. 

The Quarto is not divided into acts and scenes. The di- 
vision was made by the first, indeed, so far the only, editor, 
H. B. L[acy] — throughout these notes referred to as L. — in 
his edition of the play in 1852. He not only marked the 
division into acts and scenes, but located the latter with 
commendable accuracy. In the present reprint his division 
has been followed, and many of his stage directions, etc., 
adopted. 

Line 2. Fumes ; Q. fismes. 

4. In death resounding ; alluding to the rattling of the 
chains and skeleton in the wind. The quarto reads — dead 
resoundings. 

5. And thou shalt have't — be but appeased. 

Q. reads — ' And thou shalt hate be but appeased.' L. prints 
— ' Be but appeased, and thou shalt have't.' Q. evidently 
intended an elision, hate — ha'te, a provincial pronunciation_ 
S. D. He draws a curtain, etc. Q. ' He draws a curtain 
where appears a body.' 

7. And with a heart as air. So the quarto ; L. reads — 
' And with a heart of iron. I take the sense to be — I'll exe- 
cute my revenge with a heart as light as air. 

8. Execute, ■ Q. excuse. 
12. Seeming, added by L. 

15. Like threatening meteors antedates destruction. 
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So the quarto; L. reads — indicates; but antedates,!, c. 
foretells, may be what the author wrote and intended. 

17. Fffigy. L. uses the plural, effigies. Shakespeare 
uses the word in the same form, As You Like It, ii. 7, 193, 

' And as mine eyes his ejfigies witness.' 

18. Scion: Q. syen ; a small twig taken from one tree to 
be engrafted on another. 

22. Again more blasts. 4to. againe more blest. — L. 

23. Promont's, i.e. promontory's. So in Middleton's The 
Changeling, i. 1, — 

' Our citadels 
Are placed conspicuous to outward view. 
On prom^nfs top.' 

24. Baltic sea ; 4to. Belgigue. — L. 

27. With your high desires. So the quarto ; L. reads — ' to 
thy high desires'. 

S. D. Enter Lorrique. L. altered this name to Lorick, 
on the ground of its ' being a Trench termination'; but 
several places in the text, e.g., v. 1, 277, — ' Therefore, by my 
advice, pardon Lorrique', show, by the accent, that the 
author intended it to be, as it was no doubt written in his 
MS.,- — Lorrique. 

29. Luneberg , properly Lunenberg, a German duchy 
formerly subject to the Elector of Hanover. Here the town 
and capital of the duchy is meant ; in 1. 61, post, the state 
is mentioned. 

31. Scent; Q. sent. 

39. Then: i.e. than, the old form of the word. 

41.'. Balcena, the whale. 

4.0. Q. gives this speech, wrongly, to Lorrique. 

52. O/'the state ; so the quarto ; ' of that state', L. 

67. Wouldst [thou] not be revenged? Q. reads — 'And 
wouldst not'; etc. L. is responsible for the interpolation. 
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ib. Upon, f the quarto ; L. on. 

68. Affied, the reading of Q. L. alters to allied, which 
may be right. 

80. The Egyptian serpent, the crocodile. 

82. Invective, the reading of the quarto ; L. supplies 
inventive, which is probably the right word. The construc- 
tion, however, of the Elizabethan dramatists was often 
peculiar, and Chettle may have meant ' my invective (i.e. 
abusive) brain'. 

88. 1 have a religious name. Lorrique may have meant 
he was named after a saint, or that he was pious, and dis- 
posed to the duties of religion. Cf. Soliman and Perseda, 
i. 3, 178, — ' 1 am religious in mine oath.' 

94. Adores. L. makes this word trisyllabic — Ado-res. 

95. Then, than ; the old form of the word. L. than. 
107. Cheers, i.e. how are you getting on, are you in good 

spirits ? L. alters this word, unnecessarily, to fares. The 
author uses the same construction in iv. 2, 94, — ' How 
cheers my royal uncle?' Cf. The Merchant of Venice,ii\. 
5, 67, — How cheer'st thou, Jessica ?' where, strangely enough, 
Q. 1 reads, — ' How far'st,' &c. 

123 seq. And what otherwise entertained so solitary a 
place as this, can the ancient subject of the state of Lening- 
berg collect. So the quarto, which I have followed; the 
passage is undoubtedly corrupt. L. substitutes the follow- 
ing — ' And what otherwise so solitary a place as this can 
entertain. [The owner I] recollect, an ancient subject of 
the state of Luneberg.' This makes better sense of the 
passage, if not quite satisfactory. 

130. Klaus; 4to. Choice.— \j. 

136. Conspicuous; 4to. conspictious.—h. 

139. Benison, blessing. 

140. Arrive; v.i. in place of a noun. 
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149. Gates, cakes, dainties. 

154. What though your father with the power [of] state. 
Q. reads — ' with the power state'. L. prints — ' with his 

powerful state'. 

155. Prussia : 4to. Brussia. — L. 

157. Filled all their treasuries with foemen's spoils. 

Q. reads — treasures; L. substitutes — 'Pilled all their 
storehouses,' etc. 

159, These ; Q. this. 

168. Mhadamantine, belonging to Rhadamanthus, one of 
the judges of hell. 

179-80. \_A woman, in whose heart there still remained 
A lingering sense of pity, here stepped forth.'] 

Here the quarto is obviously defective ; the lines within 
brackets is my conjectural filling in of the lacuna. L. prints, 
' [Some one — . ....]' 

184. If Nature's sovereign power. Q. reads— 'If nations 
foreign power' ; corrected by L. 

193. These pridous twins of light ; i.e. her eyes. 

196. Where ; so the quarto ; L.— When. 

197. Of my dead fathers spirit ; addition by L. 
199. re,— L. 

211. I was taken alive, [and] ; Q. ' was taken life'. — L. 

219, However guiltless be their innocence. 

A solecism ; it is, however, another instance of that bold- 
ness of thought and expression, even when in error, which 
characterise much of the work of the Tudor and Stuart 
playwrights. 

228. My, added by L. 

231-2. This is but the prologue. L. reads—' this [is nought 
but the prologue,' etc. 
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ACT 1. SCENE 2. 

22. Of Luneberg our nephevSa timeless wreck. 

Timeless, i.e. untimely. — n.b. Timeless was unfortunately 
omitted in the text. 

24. Abounding, Q. abound. 

39. Corsive, corrosive. So in 7%e Spanish Tragedy, i. 2, 
143, — ' A blot unto his name, a corsiiie to his heart.' 

44. 2 tell you, Princess. So the quarto ; L. reads — ' I tell 
you, Pnnees,' etc. 

48. The Sound; Q. soun. Sound signifies a narrow pas- 
sage of water between two headlands ; a strait. Here it 
means the narrow sea between the island of Zealand, in 
Denmark, and the mainland of Sweden, through which 
vessels pass from the North Sea into the Baltic. 

51. 'Snails. A very pretty oath ; a vulgar corruption of 
God's nails. 

52. Mather than put up the fool ; i.e. I would rather 
draw than put up with the indignity of being called a fool. 

56. For, Q. and .- corrected by L. 
65. Iwill; so the quarto. L. reads — Tshall. 
67. Like me and cunning courtiers. L. here departs from 
the quarto, and reads — Like many cunning courtiers. 

69. Your worthy beauty, wealth and dignity. 'So the 
quarto ; L. reads — 

' You're worthy beauty, wealth and dignity.' 

70. [Is well deserving of all due respect.} 

Here, I think, it is clear a line has dropped out ; the line 
in brackets is my conjectural filling in of the lacuna ; it 
also helps to make better sense of the preceding line. 

71. 'S heart; another pretty oath — God's heait. 
ib. Who,—L. ; Q. you. 
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72. Favour ; Q. father : corrected by L. 

ib. /,■ Q. you. 

86. Await, wait on, attend. 

88. To take the land away so. So the quarto ; X. reads 
— ' To take the lead so', etc., and prints the suggestion of a 
friend, viz., — 7'o make for land. The line is undoubtedly 
corrupt. 

89. Nor never may ; the reading of the quarto. L. prints 
— ' Nor ever may'. Here there is a double negative, which 
was very common with our old dramatists. Cf. Marston's 
The Malcontent, v. 1, — ' I straight obeyed nor never saw 
him since.' The second quarto changed the double negative 
to nor ever ; an instance that suits the present case. 

94. He; Q. ;. 

95. Proportion. A play on the words proportion (form, 
fitness), and proper (handsome, excellent,) is here intended. 

101. Swabber, one who cleans the deck of a ship. So in 
The Tempest, ii. 2 (song), — 

'The swabber, the boatswain and I.' 

ih. Cock, cock-boat. A small boat, sometimes one that 
waits upon a larger vessel. They were formerly common 
on the Thames, and used with oars. — Halliwbll. 

104. Hoomer. To tack about before the wind. So in 
The Merry Devil of Edmonton, iv. 2, 79-80,— 'If the dpvil be. 
amongst us, it is time to hoist sail, and cry roomer. 

108. Hesorhooft; Q. Heeschopscurre. A small point at 
the entrance to the gulf of Dantzig. — L. 

114. ^te2i«; 4to. Clois.— L. 

116. Houg?ied. A play upon the word hough and Hoff- 
mann. ^OK^A means to stab, to hamstring. A similar jeu 
de mots occurs in v. S, 12, g.v. 

12l'. &car, cliff, or more properly, a cliff-precipice. See 
a long note in Halliwell's Archaic Dictionary, where this 
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passage from Roffmann is cited. 

123. Bomholme ; Q. Burtholme. An island belonging to 
Denmark in the Baltic Sea, about midway between the 
coast of Denmark, and the coast of Prussia. 

130. He wants shift ; i.e. change of clothing. Cf. King 
Lear v. 3, 187, and Cymbeline, i. 3, 1 seg. 

138. Fond, foolish. 

ACT I. SCENE 3. 

3. And like fond Marsyas, the quacksalver flay. 

'Here Chettle's acquaintance with classical mythology 
appears to have deserted him, in thus transferring to the 
messenger of Jove an act by all classical authorities attri- 
buted to Apollo.' — L. Marsyas, a celebrated piper of Celaene, 
in Phrygia, was enamoured of Cybele, and travelled with her 
as far as Nysa, where he had the impudence to challenge 
Apollo to a trial of his skill as a musician. The god accep- 
ted the challenge, and it was mutually agreed that he who 
was defeated should be flayed alive by the conqueror. Each 
exerted his utmost skill, and the victory, with much diffi- 
culty, was adjudged to Apollo. The god upon this, tied his 
antagonist to a tree, and flayed him alive. At Celasne the 
skin of Marsyas was shown to travellers for some time ; it 
was suspended in the public place in the form of a bladder 
or a football. 

4. They ; Q. there. 

7. Silly men, Q. man. — L. 

20. Thyestes. Thyestes was the son of Pelops and Hip- 
podamia, and grandson of Tantalus. He debauched ^rope, 
the wife of his brother Atreus, because he refused to take 
him as his colleague on the throne of Argos. This was no 
sooner known, than Atreus divorced jErope, and banished 
Thyestes from his kingdom, but soon after recalled him to 
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Argos Thyestes was received by l)is brother at an elegant 
entertainment, but was soon informed that he had been 
feeding on the flesh of one of his own children. This Atreus 
took care to communicate to him by showing him the re- 
mains of his son's body. Thyestes escaped from his brother, 
and fled to Epirus. Some lime after, in a grove sacred to 
Minerva, he offered violence to his daughter Pelopeia, with- 
out knowing who she was. The daughter, pregnant by her 
father, was seen by her uncle Atreus and married, and some 
time after she brought into the world a son, whom she ex- 
posed in the woods. The life of the child was preserved by 
goats ; he was called ^gysthus, and presented to his mother, 
and educated in the family of Atreus. When grown to 
years of maturity, the mother gave her son a sword, which 
she had taken from her unknown ravisher in the grove of 
Minerva, with hopes of discovering who he was. Meantime 
Atreus sent Agamemnon and Menelaus to pursue Thyestes, 
and when they found him, he was dragged to Argos, and 
thrown into a close prison. jEgysthus was sent to murder 
Thyestes, who recollected the sword raised to stab him, and 
a few questions convinced him that his assassin was his 
own son. Pelopeia, when she found she had committed 
incest with her own father, asked ^gysthus to examine 
the sword, and immediately plunged it into her own breast. 
jEgysthus rushed from the prison to Atreus, with the 
bloody weapon, and murdered him. At the death of Atreus, 
Thyestes was placed on his brother's throne by jEgysthus, 
from which he was soon after driven, by Agamemnon and 
Menelaus. 

20. Terms. See note, post, v. i', 122. 

21. Jocasta Jocasta, in mythological history, was a 
daughter of Menceceus, and married Laius king of Thebes, 
by whom she had OSdipus. She afterwards married hereon 
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(Edipus, without knowing who he was, and had by him 
Eteocles and Polynices. When she discovered that she had 
married her own son, and been guiity of incest, she hanged 
herself in despair. 

21. Duke Jason's jealovs wife; i.e. Medea. Medea, a 
celebrated sorceress, w,ts tlie daughter of .^etes king of 
Colchis. When Jason came to Colchis in search of the golden 
fleece, Medea became enamoured of him, and having bound 
themselves by the most solemn oaths, and promised eternal 
fidelity they became man and wife. Some time after this, 
having incurred the resentment of the people, they were 
compelled to flee from Colchis to Corinth. Here they lived 
for ten years, but the love of Jason for Glauce, the king's 
daughter, soon interrupted their mutual harmony, and 
Medea was divorced. Medea revenged the infidelity of 
Jason by causing the death of Glauce, and the destruction 
of her family. 

23. 'Twas somewhat single. Hoffmann's meaning is — 
only one victim of my revenge has been secured in this act ; 
there shall be more in the next. 

ACT II. SCENE 1. 

9. Stone-mares are gentler. Here Jerome is committing 
an intentional error; a stone-mare is an impossibility. A 
stone-mule or a stone-ass is a mule or an ass that lias not 
been castrated. 

33. Well, added by L. 

38. A hall there. Hall was an exclamation, common at 
one time, to make room or a clear space in a crowd. So in 
Romeo and Juliet, i. 5, 26, — 

• A hall, a hall ! give room, and foot it, girls.' 
Also Chapman's The Widow's Tears, iii. 2, — 

• A hall, a hall ! who 's without, there ?' 
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40. 7 he Mirror of Knighthood. A romance of chivalry ; 
it was one of the books in Don Quixote's library. 

41. The Mirror of Magi/straten.. A poetical biography 
of celebrated Englishmen, begun in 1657 by Thomas Sack- 
ville, and continued by other writers to 1610. 

43. Where's your casting-bottle ? A bottle used for cast- 
ing or sprinkling perfumes, introduced about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. 

67. Which. ' The 4to here interpolates which.' — L., and 
he omits it from his text. I have restored it, as the word, 
to me, seems necessary. 

64. Conceit, thought. 

78. Machiavell. Prof. Ward, History of Dramatic Lit- 
erature, has pointed out how fond the Tudor and Stuart 
playwrights were of the name of this remarkable Italian ; 
most of them have some allusion to him: eg. in Greene's 
James IV. iii. 2, — 

' Ateu. Where be my writings I put in my pocket last 
night ? 

And. Which, sir ? your annotations upon Machiavell ?' 
Again, The London Prodigal, iii. 2, — 

' I have been reading over Nick Machiavell ; I find 
him good to be known, not followed. I have made 
certain annotations on him.' 

Several plays were written on the same subject ; — e.g. 
Machiavell, played three times between March 2, and May 
29, 1592, by Lord Strange's men at the Rose theatre, under 
Henslowe, his share of the receipts being xiii«. Eobert 
Daborne wrote a play, Machiavell and the Devil, for Hens- 
lowe, in 1613, and there is a Latin play in MS written by 
D. Wiburne, Machiavellus, acted at one of the Cambridge 
colleges in 1697. 

87. Through ; so the quarto ; L. reads throughout. 
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ACT II. SCENE 2. 

11. Co^ur, pretence. 

14*69. -An allusion to Paris' Tisit to Sparta, from whence 
he carried Helen, wife of Menelaus, thus causing the siege 
of Troj'. Priam's firebrand, alludes to the dream of Priam's 
mother, who during her pregnancy dreamed she would 
hring forth a torch which would set fire to her palace. 

61 . My ; Q. your. 

81. Sufference, i.e. endurance. — L. 

85. If Any of my sons. So the quarto ; L. reads '«/ «VAer 
of my sons.' 

99. Please your graces enter. L. reads — ' [So] please 
your graces enter.' 

102. Covered, i.e. laid the table. 
A part of this scene — 11. 26-98— is quoted by Charles Lamb 
in his Specimens of English Dramatists, 8fc. 

ACT II. SCENE 3. 

13. Point device; with the greatest exactness; finically 
exact. So in Peele's Edward I. i. 1, — 

' That we may have our garments point-demce.' 
Cf. also, Twelfth Night, ii. 5, Love's Labour's Lost, v. 1. 

37. Speedy nimhleness. Cf the nimble haste oi King John, 
iv. :.', 197 ; and tlip speedy infirmity of Twelfth Night, 1. 5, 76. 

42. Waiteth. s-n Q,. ; L. reads— wai*. 

h%. More, added by L. 

88. nival; i.e. partner, associate. So in Samlet, i. 1, 13, 
' The rivals of -my watch.' 

101. And honey me in my death-stinging thoughts. 

" This line, which presents an instance of bold and un- 
natural antithesis, is very obscure ; the meaning appears to 
be if he continue to second and to render practicable my 
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designs, I will prefer him."— L. To me there does not ap- 
pear anything obscnre in the passage or unnatural in the 
antithesis ; it is a fine example of that concentrated thought 
and expression so often met with in our old dramatists. 

104. Suffermjce : suffering, endurance. Shakespeare 
uses tlie word in this Sf/nse, Julitts Ctesar, iii. 1, 115, — 'The 
sufferance of our souls.' Cf. ante, ii. 2, 81. 

1:21--'. Exceed the Persian monarcKs when he met 
Destruction and pale death, etc. 

Dariu.s III. is here meant. The decisive battle of Arbela 
■nas fought between him and Alexander, the latter being 
victorious. The author, however, is in error in saying 
Darius ' met destruction and pale death,' as one would sup- 
pose, on the battlefield. The probability is that he was 
assasinated ; when he saw defeat was certain, he fled from 
the field in disguise, and was afterwards found by the 
Macedonians, in his chariot nearly hacked to pieces, and 
died from his wounds, B. C. 331. 

139. Is, the reading of the quarto ; L. hath. 

167. If he should hear of such adult'rate wrong. 
Cf. Edward III. ii. 1, 110.— 

'The nightingale sings of adult'rate lurong! 

169. Tet I would .tdve her.inm. So the quarto; L. reads 
— ' Vet I would save her fume' 1 take the sense to be — I 
would fain save her. 

170. Her, added hy L. 

171. Like gilded tomhs. L. cites St. Mathew, xxiii. 27, 
— 'Ye are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear 
beautiful outward, but are within full of dead men's bones, 
and of all uncleanness.' Cf. also, Marston's The Insatiate 
Countess, v. 1,— 

' Let me instruct your soul, for that, I fear. 
Within the painted sepulchre of flesh, 
Lies in a dead consumption.' 
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176. Angel in skoiv, devil in heart. 

This line finds an echo in lago's words, Othello, ii, 1, — 
' You're pictures out of doors 
Bells in your parlours, wild cats in your kitchens, 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offended.' 

ACT III. SCENE 1. 

8. Clips, i.e. embraces. Q. reads strips, L's correction. 
18, As, Q. ; L. substitutes and. 
■JO. Beyond mean, i.e. beyond reasonable measure. 
26. Caitiff; Q. cative. — L. 

30. Oh, Love's sweet breath ; so the quarto ; L. reads — 
' Love's sweet touch.' There is no need for change ; Lodo- 
wick is alluding to the soothing effect Lucibella's words 
have had upon him ; and then continues by remarking on 
the charm of her touch. 

36. Toiled, fatigued, exausted. So in Arden of Fever- 
sham, iv. 5, 56, — 

' Zounds, I was ne'er so toiled in all my life.' 
43. Lullaby; by a strange blunder Q. reads Lucibell; 
correction by L. 

47. This scene, up to this point, reminds one very for- 
cibly of The Spanish Tragedy, ii. 4, q.v. 
79. Fratricide ; Q. parricide. 
91. From; so the quarto ; L. reads on. 
100. Deceived ; Ato deceased.~h. 

104. His, Q. this.—h. 

105. Discover, i.e. reveal. So in Titus Andronicus, v. 1, 
85 _' I will discover nought to thee.' 

111. ifeatZ, so Q. ; L. reads— can 

U4. In, the reading of Q. ; L. substitutes to. 

Vll. Ne'er did; Q. No did.— Us. correction. 

146. S.D. Swoons ; 4to reads moritur, which is a mistake, 
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as she appears alive afterwards. — L. 

liBseg. The whole of tliis speech is printed as prose in 
the quarto ; the eorruption is probadly due to the printer: 
Chettle could not possibly have been guilty of such bar- 
barism. 

164. Gaged, pledged. 

170. Practice, stratagem, deceit, treachery. So in The 
Devil's Law Case, ii. 1, — ' To cut your throat hy prcKtice.' 

177. Every; Q. very.—li. 

17^. X)«^, reject, renounce. 

211. And if thmt'rt Otho. So the quarto ; L. omits the 
conjunction. 

i!19. Thirl, to pierce through ; an early form of thrill 
Here, however, the word appears to carry the mean of tre- 
mulously issue. 

ib. The coral portals of her lips. 

A fine poetical image spoiled. What are the portals of 
the lips ? 1 would make sense of the line by reading mouth 
instead of lips, which are really the portals of the mouth. 
Dekker appears to have improved on the image : cf. Old 
Fortunatus, iii. 1 , — 

' The ruby coloured portals of her speech 
Were closed by mercy : but upon her eye. 
Attired in frowns, sat murdering cruelty.' 

It would be interesting to know which of the two poets 
could claim the thought ; both plays were produced nearly 
about the same time : Dekker's may possibly be the earlier. 

230. Passion, emotion, sorrow. 

233. Unripened. 4to ' in the unripered spring.' — L. 

245. iSapi, snatched, torn. So in Ram Alley, \\. fin, — 
' The damned crew 
With glaives and clubs have rapt her from these arms'. 
Also Gorboduc, iv. 2, 320. 
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248. To Uest Occasion that hath seconded, etc. 
That is — I must offer up a sacrifice for this opportunity 
of revenge. A similar construction occurs in The Tragical 
Keign of Selimus, i. 2, i\-l, — 

' And catch the front of swift Occasion 
Before she be too quickly overgone.' 

ACT III. SCENE 2. 

2. The general folk. 4to Foulkes, as if a proper name. — L. 

2-'.. Pole and Pomer. Poland and Pomerania, — L. 

30. Ancient, means an ofBcer (ensign), and a flag (en- 
sign), thus: — Ancient Pistol, and 'ten times more dishon- 
ourable ragged than an- old faced ancient'. 

36. Who, added by L. 

38. Be, added by L. 

55. These, so Q. ; L. this. 

61. " The studied misnomers and misappropriation of 
words throughout this scene, show considerable ingenuity ; 
but the reader will hardly fail to perceive the source from 
which they were in all probability derived." — L. I suppose 
Dogberry and the Watch in Much Ado About Nothing, is 
meant ; but it is a moot point as to which was the prior 
production — Hoffmann or Shakespeare's play. 

64. Their awful duke. Awful means reverent, having 
the awe due to authority. So in Appius and Virginia, iii. 1, 
' The most austere and upright censurer 
That ever sat upon the awful bench.' 
Again, Sir Thomas More, iv. 5, 48, — 

'That tie respect unto his oto/m/ place.' 

66. Strike their Typhcean body dovm to fire. 

Typhosus, or Typhon, was a giant whom Juno produced 
by striking the earth. He had a hundred heads like those of 
a serpent or dragon ; flames of devouring fire were darted 
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from his mouth and eyes. He was no sooner born than he 
made war against heaven, and so frightened the gods, that 
they fled and assumed different sliapes. Jupiter became a 
ram, Mercury an ibis, Apollo a crnw, Juno a cow, Bacchus 
a goat, Diana a cat, and Venus a lish. The father of the gods 
at last put Typboeus to flight, and crushed him under 
mount .^tna. 

68. Enough ; Q. on. — L. 

73. An, if. 

79. " A most extraordinary error occurs here ; in the old 
4to. Hoffman is styled in the characters [i.e. speech prefix], 
through a great portion of the remainder of the play, 
Sarlois, and mentioned in the text, Prince Charles; the 
only way to account for it, is, that the word Sarlois is 
mentioned in the text a few lines previous; and the prin- 
ter's eye caught the word, and mechanically adopted it. 
The name of Hoilman is restored only in the last act." — L. 
Mr. Fleay mentions this circumstance, and regards it as 
evidence of a second hand in the play, viz., Heywood's. He 
says: — 'Heywood's share is iii. 2, iv. 3, in which Charles 
and Sarlois occur instead of Otho.' Bio. Chron. English 
Drama, I. 391. Neither explanation is quite satisfactory. 

88. Be not obstacle. Obstacle is a rustic corruption of 
obstinate. So in Chapman's May Bay, ii. 3,—' An obstacle 
young thing it is, as ever I broke withal in my life.' Also 
1 Henry VI. v. 4, 17,— 

' Fie, Joan ! that thou wilt be so obstacle.' 

103. Beware; L. reads — [belaware. 

107. They are all but dead. A favourite expression of 
the old dramatists. See James IV. iii. 2, Arden of Fever- 
sham, iii. 1, Selimus, v. 1, and others. 

110. You are an arrant, an arrant alien. 
In opposition to the reading of the old copy, L. substitutes 
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— vagrant. 

1 12. Within our duke's damnation. Stilt means the 
duke's dominion. 

119. Well, we loill 'axe him, L. reads — hear him. I have 
retained the reading of the quarto — are him,, as I believe 
the author intended it to be Stilt's rustic pronounciation of 
hear him. 

126. Or [owlets] 'gainst the eagle's eyrie. 

In Q. there is a hiatus in this line which I have conjec- 
turally filled in. L. suggests, — 

' Or Vermin 'gainst the eagle's eyerey.' 
See his note thereon. 

133. 7 AroMyA-sizfc^; I.e. we must carry it through. 

145. Matter within brackets added by L. 

150. Of i.e. on ; common in the old dramatists. 

158. Ee spohe of; ' of spoke he'. 

168. And; so the quarto. L. reads — yet. 

183. Herald, omitted in Q. 

190. Otho, Q. Charles. 

192. Matter in beacketss added by L. 

194. Wait, i.e. attend. 

204. Idke, Q. life ; corrected by L. 

207. Oui, Q. away. 

215. Quality, profession, calling, occupation ; especially 
applicable to an actor's profession. 

216. L. reads — ' Lorick, [e'en] now or never,' etc. 

232. Now, scarlet mistress; i.e. Nemesis, a pagan lady 
who had the care of revenging the crimes which human 
lustice left unpunished. Her temple was at Khamnus in 
Attica, 

236. In Q. this and the next speech are transposed. L. 
restored them to their proper sequence. 

288. One physic or dram. The quarto nonsensically 
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reads — ' Fizgig or dra.' L suggests dram, but reads — ' one 
physic or draught., 

265. And, the reading of Q. ; L. an. 

278. Phistian, physician ; probably Jerome's intentional 
distortion of the word. L. needlessly alters to physician. 

280. Drawlatch, a thief ; literally, a housebreaker. So 
in Jacob and Fsau, 1568, ii. 3, — 

' What sayst thou drawlatch ? Come forth with a mischief! 
Wilt thou not go with us ? On, forward, whoreson thief.' 

Also A Warning for Fair Women, i. 3, 21, — 
' Some heavy drawlatch, would have been this month,' etc. 

281. A wee, and jibbit a vow. "This gibberish is prob- 
ably an English adaptation of — Ah oui ! suis a vous. Stilt, 
ignorant of French, imitates the sounds he has heard spoken 
in that language,'!— L. 

282. Crush, i. e. to drink a cup of liquor ; or, speaking 
vulgarly, crack a bottle. So in The Two Angry Women of 
Abington, ii. •?.,, — 

' Pill the pot, hostess, — and we'll cntsh it.' 
Also George-a-Chreene, v. 1, 

' We will crush a pot before we part.' 
And Bxymeo and Juliet, i. 2, 80. 

285. Doctor lie there. A similar exclamaiion under some- 
what similar circumstances, occurs in Webster's Duchess of 
Malfi, iv. 2,— 'Off, my painted honour!' Cf. also. Ford's 
The Lover s Melancholy, i. 2, — 

' There lies my gravity. [Throws off his govm.' 
AndProspero, The Tempest, i. 2, 26, when he lays down his 
mantle exclaims,- — ' Lie there, my art !' Fuller, quoted by 
Gifford, tells us that the great Lord Burleigh when he put 
off his gown at night, used to say, — 

' Lie there, Lord Treasurer !' 

286. And, added by L. 
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ACT IV. SCENE 1. 

6. D. " The 4to reads — JSnter Ferdinand and Sarlois, 
open a curtains : kneele Saxony, the Hermit and Mathias .- 
tapers burning." — L. 

32. No that did not neither ! Q. ' Nor that did not 
neither.' L. reads — ' Neither did that'. 

34. You, added hy L. 

58. Cog, to cheat, to wheedle. So in The Heturn from 
Parnagsiig, v. 4, q.v. 

62. Such, added by L. 

64-5. Probably a quotation from an old ballad. 

76. Within me, ' No !' 4to menoe. — L. 

81. Bass. A rustic game known as prisoner's base, or 
pi-isoner's bars, frequently mentioned in old plays. Strutt 
has a long article on the sport. 

ib. Barley-break. A game played by six people — three 
of each sex — who were coupled by lot. A piece of ground 
was then chosen, and divided into three compartments, of 
which the middle one was called Hell. It was the object 
of the couple condemned to this division to catch the others 
who advanced from the two extremities ; in which case a 
change of situation took place, and hell was filled by the 
couple who were excluded by preoccupation from the other 
places : in this ' catching,' however, there was some diffi- 
culty, as, by the regulations of the game, the middle couple 
were not to separate before they had succeeded, while the 
others might break hands whenever they found themselves 
hard pressed. "When all had been taken in turn, the last 
couple was said to be in hell, and the game ended. Gifford. 
See The Two Noble Kinsmen, iv. 3, and The Virgin Martyr, 
Y. 1^ — ' He is at barley-break, and the last couple 
Are now in hell.' 
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82. To catch the fellow, i.e. death — L. ; but query. 

83. Thee; so the quarto ; L. reads — you 

107. My heaven alone — all company seems hell. 

Thus the quarto. The the meaning is rather obscure ; I 
construe it thes : — My heaven is to be alone ; all company 
is tedious to me and unprofltable, and diverts my mind 
from the contemplation of heavenly bliss. L. reads, — 
' Save heaven alone, all company seems hell.' 

ACT IV. SCENE y. 

" 1 have found a change of scene absolutely necessary 
here, though not noticed in any way in the 4to. Guards, &c. 
are mentioned as being present, and the events which occur 
could not have taken place in the chapel" — L. There is 
not the least doubt the author intended there should be a 
change of scene here, and the previous editor is quite right 
in marking it. 

3. S. D. Enter Jerome, etc. ' 4to, Enter Jerome and Stilt 
with cup, towel, and wine; where there was a common cup 
the towel was necessary. This custom is still preserved at 
the sacramental service." — L. See The Death of Robert 
Earl of Huntingdon, i. 3. 

10. Will you begin ; i.e. will you drink first ? A similar 
expression occurs in Sir Thomas More, iii. 1, 109, — 
' Here I begin this cup ef death to thee.' 

17. So manerly, that ; Q. Soe manner lyat hat. — L. 

29. Build not on Fortune. 4to on one. — L. 

32. Here cousin, for your Excellence. L. reads, — 
' Here, cousin, is for your excellence.' 

41. Unprepared, ill-prepared, gross, raw. 

44. Care ; Q. reads — curiously enough, — cqwe. 

47. Eread; so the quarto. L. reads— (^eare«t ; I see no 
reason for change. 
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49 And, added by L. 

•iO-S. Call no physicians, for I feel, too late. 
The subtle poison, mingling with my blood. 
Is umb all the passages, and nimble death 
Fleets on his purple current to my heart. 
Cf Hamlet, i. 5, G4-70,— 

' The leperous distilment, ■whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man, 
That, swift as quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates ajid alleys of the body ; 
And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk. 
The thin and wholesome blood : so did it mine.' 
63. Fleets on his purple current, 8^e. Here the possessive 
pronoun its seems more suitable ; but the author was appa- 
rently under the influence of Biblical phraseology. 

70. What's that French doctor ? So the quarto ; L. reads, 
perhaps for the better,—' Where's tl)iit French doctor?' but 
it is quite possible the author wrote what's, meaning what 
is he, who is he. 

74. Woe worth him ; i e. woe "betide him. Biblical phra- 
seology again ; cf. lizekiel, xxx. 2, — ' Howl ye, woe worth 
the day !' Also, A Warning for Fair Women, iii. 1, 149, 
and Old Fortunatus. ii. -. 

77. Jerome dies. I do not know whether the close re- 
semblance between Prince Jerome and Cloten in Cymbeline, 
has ever been pointed out or remarked upon. The similarity 
of conception and treatment is very striking, but Shake- 
speare's 'foolish prince' is more perfectly delineated, and 
more fully developed than Chettle's. As to the question of 
priority of conception, there can be no doubt about that. 

78. Talce hence that traitor. 4to. ' That maytor for.'— L. 
89. Stilt is cut of by the stump. ' A wretched play on 
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Eoff. Hast thou the hermit's weeds for my 
disguise ? 

Lnr. All ready and fitting, in the next chamber; 
Tuur beard ii jioiiU devin-, — not a hair amiss. 

lioff. Faithful Lnnique, in thy unfaithfulness! 
1 kiss thy cheek, and give thee in that kiss,: 
The moiety of all my earthly bliss. \Bxit. 

Lor. Good ! I am half a monarch, half a fiend ; 
Blood I began in, and in blood must end. — 
Yet this Klaus is an honest villain ; he has con- 
science in his killing of men ; he kills none but his 
father's enemies and their issue. 21 

Yes, 'tis admirable ; 'tis excellent ; 'tis well ; 
'Tia meritorious,— where? — in heaven ? no; in hell \ 

Enter Lodowick and Lucibella. 

Lod. Now, friend, where's Prince Otho ? 

Lor. Sad, sir, and grieved. 

Lttci. Why, prythee, why ? ^ 

Lor. Alas ! I know not why :4- 

Tlie hermit, EoJeriek, talked with him 
Somewhat of you, aud somewhat of the Duke, 
About surprising you, and murdering Lodowick, 
Or such a thing; nay, sure 'twas some such thing! 

Liici. Surprising me, and murdering Lodowick ? 

Lod. By whom ? By what complot ? 31 

Lor. Sure by the Duke's; the Duke's an odd 
old lad. 
1 know this night there 's set a double guard. 
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And there 's some trick in that ; — but patience ; 
Here comes the hermit, holy, reverend man ! 

Enter Hoffman, duguised as Roderieh. 

Somewhat important wings his aged feet 
With speedy nimbleness ; heaven grant that all be 
well! 

Hoff. Princes, in pity of yonr youth, your love. 
Your virtues, and what not, that may move ruth, 
I offer you the tender of your lives, 40 

Which yet you may preserve ; but if you stay. 
Death and destruction waiteth on your delay. 

Lod. Who hath conspired our death ? Speak, 
reverend man. 

Hoff. The Duke of Prussia, doting on your face, 
Worthy, indeed, of wonder, being so fair. 
This night hath plotted first to murder you : 
The guard are set, that j'ou may not escape, 
Within, without, and round about the court. 
Only one way, through Prince Otho's lodging. 
Is left ; here is the key, and for more proof 50 

Of my great zeal and care, on with these robes ; 
Within, are Grecian habits for your heads ; 
Nay, if you love life, do not stand amazed. 
But take the path towards my hermitage ; ! 
Yet I advise you that you go not in ; ' 

There may be [more] plots, too, for aught I know; 
But turn down by the river, there 's a way 
Leads to a little chapel ; in that porch. 
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Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark. 
To cry ' Hold, hold !' ! 

Again, Grim, the Collier of Croydon, f 1, — 

' Bright Lucifer, go couch thee in the clouds. 
And let this morning prove as dark as night ! 
That I, unseen, may bring to happy end 
The doctor's murder, which I do intend.' 

and The Atheist's Tragedy, ii. 4. 

68. Cimmerian mists. 4to. Ciam^rian msts. — L. 

69. Beautify. 4to. beatiste. — L. 

63. The worthy duchess — worthless of this death. 
Worthless here means unworthy. So in Julius Ccesar, v. 1, — 

' A peevish schoolboy worthless of such honour.' 
NoTB — In the text for her read this. 

86. She, so the quarto ; L. corrects to we. 

88. Smne, added by L. 

111. Me, added by L. 

131. Here is a reference to i. 1, 18:i!-3, g.v. 

133. Endured all molenee at their [tyrant] hands. 

Q. reads — ' Endured all violence at their hands,' which 
makes the line phort by a metrical foot. L. to eke out the 
measure print?, — 

' EndurM all [that] violence at their hands.' 

148. The, added by L. 

15'J. Died, (I. did ; corrected by L. 

156. As well as Lorrique. Q. reads — ' as well as he 
Lorrique. 

162. Words in brackets added by L. 

163. Him, i.e. Lorrique. 

171. Calm; ^to. caldm£. — L. 

180. Sefuse, renounce, disown. 

181. Accept ; ito. attept. — L. 
191. Lemberg ; 4to. Saxony. — L. 
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193. I'll work what lies in me; i.e. I will do or exert 
what lies in me, etc. The conptruction is rather uncomipon. 

i!04. Blear; 4to. beare. — L. Blear the eyes, means to 
dim the eyes, blind, hoodwink. 

ACT V. SCENE 1. 

3. Done violence to her bright f [r]ame. 
The quarto reads fame; L. prints form. 

4. 'J'he Bait ; i.e. the Baltic sea. 

fi. Som^ half hour since. Here hour is dissyllabic, as it 
is with many of the old dramatists. Cf. Titus Andronicus, 
ii. 5, 54,— 

' One hour's storm will drown the fragrant meads.' 

5. D. Enter Lucibella ivith rich clothes ; i.e. the clothes 
worn by Otho, which she had found in Hoffmann's cave. 

20. Why, thats well. L. reads — ' [Ay !] why, that's well.' 

23. Knacks, baubles, pretty trifles, nick-nacks. So in 
The Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 1, 7, q.v. 

46. Anatomy, i.e. skeleton. So in 2 Honest Whore, v. 2_ 
' It is uniit their eyes 
Should view men carved up for anatomies' 

52-5. These lines are probably from some ballad or catch 
popular at the time the play was written. 

61. The way to death and black destruction. 

Here the author evidently had in his mind St. Matthew, 

iiy_ 3^ ' For wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that 

leadeth to destruction.' 

69. A fellow with a red cap, etc. Lucibella means that 
she has seen an elf or sprite. German, as well as English, 
goblins are generally depicted with red caps. Vide Scott's 
-Border iMmsirefoy,— Ballad of Lord Soulis.'— L. 

76. A solitary plot. Herejo/ei is used for «poi, as it isin 
several other places in this play. 
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80. Ihis, Q„ the ; corrected by L. 

ib. Queachy, i.e. quaggy, nashy, marshy. So ia Peele's 
Edward 1., p. 393, ed. Dycp, — 

' The damps that rise from out the queachy plots.' 
■where Dyce quotes this passage from Hoffmann in illas- 
tratioii. 

89, Vntimeless, untimely. 

102. Close, secret. 

108. Thou wert not houselled, i.e. the Sacrament was not 
administered to him. Cf. Sir Aldingar, Child's Ballads, 
59a, p. 108, 46,— 

' A preist, a preist,' eayes Aldingar, 

' Me for to houzle and shriue ! 
A preist, a preist,' sayes Aldingar, 
' While I am a man liuing a-liue !' 

127 seq. Possibly a quotation from an old ballad. 

165. I was ordained unto perdition — stay me not. 

An Alexandrine. L. makes two lines of it, and prints it 
thus : — ' I was ordained unto perdition ; 

[Oh], stay me not !' 

158. / skipped in quick. Here I have followed ^the 
reading of the quarto. L. alters skipped to slipped, why, is 
not quite obvious. 

167. Luneberg, Q. Sa.vony. 

178. Nor can it suffer more than it doth feel. i.e. I can- 
not suffer more than 1 feel at this moment. 

187. Emyy, malice, hatred, ill-will. So in Edward III. 
iii. i, 12, — 'When envy and destruction is so nigh.' 

199. I am confident to bear all cruelty, i.e. I am pre- 
pared or emboldened to bear all cruelty. 

216. Appointed them to stay. i.e. Lodowick and Luci- 
bella. — L. 

■.>.1i. My brother, ie. my intended brother. — L. 
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226. 7'he foolish prince. Prince Jerome. 
-30. And had I not opposed my strength of tears. 
Q. reads — ' And had opposed my strength of my tears.' L. 
made the correction. 

235. All the [whole] land imll help, and each man be, 8(c. 
1 have interpolated whole to give the line its proper scan- 
sion ; it is tautological, but it is Elizabethan tautology. Cf. 
Edward III. i. 1, 83 — 

' But all the whole dominions of the realm.' 
Also A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, v. 2 ; ] Henry VI. iii. 
1 ; end Pericles, \.\, g.v. 

244-5, And as the Roman Catiline resolved 

Bis dovhtful followers by exhausting blood, etc. 
It is said that Catiline persuaded some young noblemen, 
■whom he had drawn into his plot against Eome, to drink 
human blood as a pledge of their union, and to stimulate 
their resolution. 

250. Do, added by L. 

259-60. Besides, although I grant the matter small 
And very safe, to raise a multitude etci . ' 
i.e. Though I grant it would be easy to raise a mul- 
titud, &c. — L; 

269. And, added by L. Sleights, tricks, stratagems. 
273. Full, my addition ; L. res.&s,—flt[ting'\. 
2'Sl. If she can smooth the murder. So the quarto ; L. 
reads— «iMr-(frer,— which may be right. 

292. Desire him then, etc. The quarto reads — ' Desire 
him fast ; corrected by L. 

301. Mathias ; 4to. Lodoioick.—h. 
313. lam resolved; i.e. I am determined to be, &c. 
^ 320. My wits are mine agen. The similarity between the 
character of Lucibella and Ophelia has already been pointed 
out. The similarity, however, is only applicable to the 
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mad scenes in the two plays; and even here the resem- 
blance is not so close as one would suppose on a, mere 
cursory reading. Both characters indulge in some pretty, 
innocent mad talk, and sing snatches of old ballad; Luci- 
bella's madness, however, is not perfectly sustained, for, 
from what transpires in several places, she had lucid inter- 
vals, and ultimately recovers her reason ; she says, — ' My 
wits are mine agen.' Here, 1 think, Ophelia shows to great 
advantage as a more perfect and consistantly drawn 
chacacter. The chief superiority — and it is an emphatic 
testimony to Chettle's consummate dramatic faculty — 
Lucibella can claim over Ophelia, is, that she contributes 
very materially to the denouemont of the tragedy by her 
discovery of Otho's clothes in Hoffmann's cave. Shake- 
speare's heroine contributes nothing to the progress of the 
play, and her madness, perfectly and prettily delineated as 
it is, is merely episodial. Nevertheless there is a certain 
resemblance between the two characters, but it is impos- 
sible to say whether it was a mere coincidence of thought, 
or conscious imitation. It is only possible to settle the 
point by positive proof as to which was the earlier, Hamlet 
or Hoffmann. The evidence of production is not decisive, 
either way, but I am inclined to award the priority to 
Hamlet; and it is quite possible Chettle — without any 
intention of direct plagiarism— borrowed the fundamental 
idea of his mad heroine from that play, a conclusion that 
is supported by the fact that in his play there are several 
echoes and coincidences from Hamlet; and that Chettle 
was not always the delinquent is proved by the resem- 
blance between Prince Jerome and Cloten. However, when 
all is said, there is sufficient originality in the conception 
of both characters to dispose of the notion that either 
side was guilty of servile imitation. The madness of the 
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Goaler's Daughter, in The Two Noble Kinsmen, should be 
compared with the above instances. 

3'20. Agen, i.e. again. A very common form in old works, 
and the provincial dialects of tlie present day. — Halliwell. 

ACT V. SCENE 2. 

9; i" feared for you; i.e. I was frightened or alarmed 
for you. 

22. Resolve, satisfy, inform. 

■24. Sith, since. 

31. I'll smm to my desires through seas of blood. 
A similar thought occurs in Edward III. ii. 2, 156-7, — 
' But I will through a Hellespont of blood. 
To arrive at Sestos where my Hero lies.' 

39. But now she'll hold me hard ; ie. think harshly of 
me. So in Antony and Cleopatra, v. 2, 116, — 
' Take to you no hard thoughts.' 

48. And seek strange lands. The quarto reads — ' and 
seek strange hoards^ whicli cannot be right. L. prints, — 
' and seek strange shores' 

62. Wrack, wreck, ruin. 

67. "So, hell; (^ Oh, hell. Corrected by L. 

70. Sorted, fitted, adapted. 

76. As smooth to lie ,• Q. reads lies, which may be right. 

115. Except some one or two, [as] you and I. 

L. alters this line to — 

Except by one or two [as] you, or me.' 

122. Make her a Philomel; prove Tereus. 

Philomela, in fabulous history, a daughter of Pandion 
king of Athens, and sister to Procne, who had married 
Tereus, king of Thrace. Procne being separated from Phi- 
lomela, became quite melancholy, till she prevailed upon 
her husband to bring her sister to Thrace. Tereus obeyed, 
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but he had no sooner obtnined Pandion's permission to con- 
duct Philomela to Thrace, than he became enamoured of 
her, and resolved to gratify his passion. He offered violence 
to Philomela, and afterwards cut off her tongue, that she 
might not be able to discover his barbarity. He then con- 
fined h^r in a lonely castle, and returned to Thrace, where 
he told Procne that Philomela had died by the waj'. Procne 
put on mourning for the loss of Philomela; but a year had 
scarcely elapsed before she was informed that her sister was 
not dead. Philomela, during her captivity, described on a 
piece of tapestry the brutality of Tereus, and privately 
conveyed it to Procne, who, under the pretence of celebra- 
ting the orgies of Bacchus, hastened to deliver her sister, 
and concerted the plan of punishing the cruelty of Tereus. 
She murdered her son Itylus, in the sixth year of his age, 
and served him up as food before her husband. Tereus, in 
the midst of his repast, called for Itylus, but Procne in- 
formed him he was then feasting on his flesh, and, at that 
instant, Philomela, by presenting the head of Itylus, con- 
vinced the monarch of the cruelty of the scene. He at- 
tempted to stab Procne and Philomela, but was instantly 
changed into a hoopoe, Philomela into a nightingale, Procne 
into a swallow, and Itylus into a pheasant. This tragical 
scene happened at Daulis in Phosis. 

Here are the main ingregients of the plot of Shakespeare's 
Titus Andronicus ; the story of Philomel and Tereus is 
several times alluded to in that play. 

128. Like weeping Niobe. The lachrymose daughter of 
Tantalus, king of Lydia. Cf. Hamlet, i. 2, 149,— 
' Like Niobe, all tears.' 

140. This line is short by half a metrical foot. L., to 
lengthen it to its proper measure, prints,— 

' Why, so, [then] now your fear will quickly end.' 

147. You, added by L. 
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ACT V. SCENE 3. 

12. Hoffmann has kouffhed him, too. See note to i. 2, 116. 

15. I can do nought; Q. ' I cannot do nought.' Corrected 
by L. A correction which is supported by the following 
passage from 2 Henry VI. iii. 1, 116, — 

' And can do nought but wait.' 

17. Suspect, suspicion. 

24 Tour, 4to. his. — L. 

33. 'Tis to put out open arms ; i.e. to be exposed to an 
attack while defenceless. 4to. on. — L. 

34-6. From Mathias' words we must infer that he ima- 
gines, for the moment, that the soldiers he sees entering 
are sent by Hoffmann — now Duke of Prussia — to arrest 
him and his confreres. 

36. Draw our swords; interpolated by L. 

44. In vain . . . we attend; i.e. it is useless to wait here 
for Hoffmann ; — but he shortly enters. 

45-6. Lorrique 's slain 

By Hoffmann^s sly suspicion. 
Have we the right words here ? To be slain by sly suspicion 
is rather far fetched phraseology even for a Tudor play- 
wright. 

49-50. Our duchess hath apparelled her speech 

In a green livery. 
Here is an instance of Chettle's felicity in draping beau- 
tiful thoughts in appropriate language. 

53. But tell me where they are; i.e. Hoffman and the 
Duchess. 

54. 'Gainst him alone she plots. 4to. ' with him alone 
her plot is.' — L. That may be what the author wrote ; the 
sense is mucli about the same. 

62. To me, added by L. 
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G3. Oh. added by L. 

66. Affect, love. 

80. Lawless, unrestrained. Cf. Samlet, iv. 1, 8, — 
' In his lawless fit.' 

84. //,- query, for. 

93. ' Was there enticed 

By silver-tongued ^neas to afEeot. 
To affect is to love. So in The Two Noble Kinsmen, ii. 4, 2, — 
"Tis odds he never vrill affect me.' 

95. Disgraced, out of favour, reproached. 

97. Cozening ; Q. reads cozen. Corrected by L. 

101 . Or little cranny of the fretted scar. 

Fretted scar means the rock pierced or interlaced by a 
number of small holes through which daylight penetrates 
to the cavern. The tautology of the line is noticeable. For 
fretted, cf. Samlet, ii. 2, 305, and Cyrnbeline, ii. 4, 88. 

103. Coll, to cuddle, to embrace, to fondle. 

113. Nay, slave, etc. The 4to. gives this speech to Hoff- 
man, as a continuation, instead of to the Duchess. — L. 

115. Murderer's; 4to. murder. — L. 

124. Thy foul crimes. Supplied by L. The quarto 
reads — bare bones; — words which terminate the next line. 
Probably the compositor's mistake. 

125. Look rvith thy bloodshed eyes on these bare bones. 
Bloodshed is the reading of the quarto, which L. changes 
to bloodshot; but bloodshed eyes may be right, meaning eyes 
that have gloated over the shedding of blood. 

147. My ; 4to. your. — L. 

171. And punish true desert with scornhd death. 

Thus ends the tragedy as it appears in the quarto. There 
is not the least doubt that the concluding lines — 1. 156 to 
end — are muddled and corrupt, and it is a matter of di£B- 
culty to extract any cogency or sense from them. Who was 
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responsible for this confusion it is impossible to say ; per- 
haps the transcriber or compositor : both were active factors 
in making confusion worse confounded in our old drama. 
The previous editor, H. B. L. , prepared and printed an em- 
endation of the concluding lines, but I do not see they are 
much improvement on the old text. They follow : — 
***** It * 

' ])uch. Call upon heav'n, base wretch ! — think on thy 
soul ; 
Repent and pray ! — in charity for thee 
We too will pray : — for without charity 
Pray'r to all purpose is preferr'd in vain. 

Sax. We pardon thee, and pray for thy soul's health. 

Hoff. So do not I, for your's ; nor pardon you. 
You kill'd my father, my most warlike father ; 
Thus, as you deal by me, you did by him : 
But I deserve it, that have slack'd revenge 
Through fickle beauty and a woman's fraud. — 
May Hell, the hope of all despairing men. 
That Hell, where tyrants have their seats prepar'd, 
Who wrong the poor, and eat the people up. 
Like greedy beasts, their harvest in the spring ; 
And barb'rous princes who their soldiers rob 
Of their reward, and punish true desert 
With scorn and death, ... . . 

(Ccetera desunt) 

The conclusion of Hoffmann has apparently been lost; 
this loss is no doubt due to the disappearance of the last 
pnge of the MS., which, considering that a period of fully 
ihirty years elapsed between the time of writing and the 
time of printing, is not to be wondered at. We may con- 
sole ourselves, however, with the thought that much of 
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importance has not been lost ; the tragedy to all intents 
and purposes is ended. Lorrique is dead, Lucibella has 
regained her reason, and the terrible punishment of the 
burning crown has been inflicted on Hoffmann. What more 
was to be expected ? Nothing beyond knowing whether 
Hoffmann died penitent or defiant, and the exchange of 
those little amenities which generally mark the conclusion 
of a play. We may therefore conclude, with tolerable cer- 
tainty, that the loss sustained is represented by a dozen or 
twenty unimportant lines — a loss that need not cause 
much anxiety. 



Additional Note. 

V. 1, 320. Agen. Add— This form of the word is used in 
Kyd's translation of Robert Garnier's Cornelie, iv. 2, 202, — 

' Doth oppose himselfe agen.' 
Also ib. \. 303,— 

' Which being sore beaten, till it brake agen.' 



THE BOOKSELLER'S DEDICATION. 

(TO Q. 1631.) 
o 

TO HIS MDCH-HONODEED FRIEND 
MASTEB BICEABD EILVEET. 



Sib, 

I know you, and in that, your worth, which I 
honour more than greatness, in a patron. 

This Tragedy, happening into my hands, I have now 
adventured it unto the press ; and wanting both a parent 
to own it, and a patron to protect it, am fain to act the 
father's part, and have adventured to address it unto your 
worthy self ; under whose wings, it flies for a new birth ; 
it hath passed the stage already, with good applause; and 
I doubt not but from you, it shall receive a kind welcome, 
who have always been a true follower of arts and learning, 
and from yourself, 1 have received so many noble courtesies, 
that I shall always rest. 

Yours to command, 

HUGH PEEEY. 
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Abused our glory, iii. 1 

accidents (events), iii. 1 

accidents, dismal, iv. 3 

adult'ate wrong-, ii. 3 

.lEueas, v. 3 

..Etna, i. 1 

affied, i. 1 

alack for woe, iv. 1 

all but dead, iii. 2 

anatomy, i. 1 

angel in show, ii. 3 

angels sing, where, iii. 1 

antedates destruction, i. 1 

apparelled her speech, v. 3 

apparitions, i. 1 

appeased, i. 1 

arms and honour starve, i. 1 

arrant, an, iii. 2 

arrive, time of, i. 1 

ashy death, iii. 1 

Athamas, wife of, v. 2 

Atlas-like, iv. 3 

awful duke, iii. 2 

Babbling tongue, v. 1 
balsena, i. 1 
Baltic sea, i. I 
barbers, ii. 1 
barley-break, iv. 1 
base (a game), iv. 1 
base tree, that, i. 1 
basilisks, v. 1 
battle beray, iii. 2 



beast the multitude, iii. 2 
beetle cloudy brows, iii. 2 
begin, iv. 2 
beyond all mean, iii. 1 
blab, n. v. 2 

black deed beautify, iv. 3 
black destruction, v. 1 
black sin's curse, i. 2 
blear the eyes, iv. 3 
bleating ewes, iii. 1 
blood dissolves, my, i. 1 
bloodshed eyes, v. 3 
blushing stars, iii. 1 
bones are green, these, v. 1 
Briareus, iv. 2 
bride for death, iii. 1 
burning crown, i. 1 

Caitiff, iii. 1 

captain courageous, iii. 2 
cashier me, ii. 1 
Catiline, v. 1 
cavaleros, iii. 2 
cave of misery, ii. 1 
celestial ditties, iii. 1 
celestial fires, i. 1 
celestial offerings, v. 1 
charitable pain, iv. 1 
charity with prayer, ii.2, v.2 
chastity's disgrace, iii. 1 
cheers, how, i. 1 ; iv. 2 
Cimmerian mists, iv. 3 
clips, iii 1 
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cloiidf cil' BDflancholy, i. 1 

cock (ii boat), i. 2 

colour (excuse, pretence) ii.2 

comets against change, 1. 3 

commerce with death, iv. 3 

complot, ii. 3 [v 1 

confident to bear all cruelty, 

congees, ii. 1 

conf-piciious pleasures, i. 1 

controversity, iii. 2 

coral portals of her lips, iii.l 

corsive, i. 2 

cormorants, i. 1 

coy, iv. 1 

courtly salutation, ii. 3 

Daffodils, iv. 1 
dead remembrance, i. 1 
dead with woe, iii. 1 
death, deflowered by, iii. 1 
death-doomed wretch, i. 1 
death, heaven't steward,iv.3 
death like a tyrant, i. 1 
death, pale, ii. 3 
death resounding, i. 1 
death-stinging thoughts, ii.3 
deflowered by death, iii. 1 
despair's black book, iii. 1 
Destinies, my, i. 3 
Destinies, the careful, iii. 1 
destruction and pale death, 
devil in heart, ii. 3 [ii. 3 
devouring ruin, iv. 3 
Dido, V. 3 
dissembly, iii. 2 
distract of sense, iv. 1 
dollars, i. 2 
dormitory, iv. 1 
double tongue, iii. 1 
drawlatch, iii. 3 

Eclipsed, i. 1 
effigy of fair virtue, i. 1 
Egyptian serpent, i. 1 
Ely si an fields, v. 1 
embrace and stab, i. 1 



embryo, v. 2 
endless night, i. 1 
endless sweet, iii. 1 
epicures, i. 1 
erring tongue, ii. 2 
exhausting blood, v. 1 
exprobations, iii. 2 [ii. 1 
eyes of excellence, blinded, 

Pat of lambs, iii. 1 
fate, ii. 2 
Fates, iii. 1 
fickle beauty, ii. 3 
fiend, half a, ii. 3 
filmed wing, the, iii. 1 
flay, i. 3 

flattering beauty, ii. 2 
fleeting soul, iii. 1 
fleeting waters, i. 1 [iv. 2 
fleets on his purple current, 
foamy entrails, i. 1 
foolish prince, v. ] 
foot of war, ii. 2 
footsteps of despair, iv. 1 
fratricide, iii. 1 
fretted scar, v. 3 
frightful arpects, i. 1 
frost-nipped passengers, ii. 3 

Gaged, iii. 1 
garlick breath, iii. 2 
giddy wanderers, iii. 2 
gilded tombs, like, ii. 3 
God's lady, iv. 2 
Graces, the, iii. 1 

Half pike, at the, ii. 1 
hall, a, (!)ii. 1 
harmless innocence, i. 1 
heart as air, with a, i. 1 
heart is steel, my, v. 1 
heavenly charm, iii. 1 
hell of life, oh ! ii. 3 
Hercules, unhorse, i. 2 
honest villain, ii. 3 
honey me, ii, 3 
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honourable benison, i. 1 
honourablest earth, iv. 1 
hope's gilt wings, iii. 1 
houghed, iv. 2 
houselled, v. 1 
hymn unto the Fates, iii. 1 

Idle lunacy, v. 1 
image of bare death, i. 3 
incensed, i. 1 
incision knives, i. 3 
infectious blasts, i. 1 
infernal sacrifice, v. 1 
intendments, v. 2, bis 
invective brain, my, i. 1 
iron crown, i. 1 
^ irreligious hypocrite, iii. 1 
^irreligious slave, i. 1 

Jackanape, iii. 2 
Jason, duke, i. 3 
jealous rage, iii. 1 
Jocasta, i. 3 
jumbling, iv. 2 

Keep thee from hell, iii. 1 
kill our shame, ii. 3 
E.ing of kings, iii, 1 
kiss and kill, i. 1 
kith after kind, iii 2 

Lacedaemon's, ii. 2 
lascivious sons, ii. 2 
laughing interjections, iii. 1 
lawless heats, v. 3 
learn the tongues, ii. 2 
leviathan, i. 1 
Libyan cave, v. 3 
lick-dish, v. 1 
lifts us to heaven, iii. 1 
lord of day, the, iii. 1 
lovely couplets, i. 1 
love's amorous queen, v. 3 
love's fair mother iii. 1 
love's hidden pleasures, v. 3 
love's queen, iii. 1 



love's sweet breath, iii. 1 

lullaby, iii. 1 

lust and hot desire, iv. 3 

Machiavell, my notes of, ii.l 
madding mischiefs ii. 1 
magic of thy looks, iii. 1 
magic of their tongues, ii. 2 
maid-ravisher, a, i. 2 
Marsyas, i. 3 [i. 1 

mart of idle imaginations. 
Mercury, i. 3 

minion of my thoughts, i. 1 
Mirror of Knighthood, ii. 1 
Mirror of Magistrates, ii. 1 
mischance, i 1 
monster cruelty, this, iii. 1 
Morpheus, drowsy, iii. 1 
nerves and arteries, i. I 
night-veiled eyes, iii. 1 
Nile, the, i. 1 
nimble death, iv. 2 
nimble as your thought, ii.Jf '^ . "' ^ 
^nimbleness speedy, ii. 3 
Niobe, weeping, v. 2 

Obstacle (obstinate), iii. 2 
occasion, iii. 1 
odoriferous iii. 1 
offended earth, v. 1 
ordained to perdition, v. 1 
out of scent, i. 1 
over-desperate accident, v.2 
overflown with tears, i. 2 

Painted fire upon a hill, ii. 3 
pale as death, i, 1 
paradise, i. 1 
paramour, iii. 1 
patrimony, i. 1 
pavement of the earth, iii. 1 
peradventure painted, ii. 2 
peregrination, a mere, iii. 2 
pepper him, iii. 2 
peppered myself, iv. 2 
perpetual prisoner, v. 2 
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Philomel, v. 2 
phistian, iii. 2 
picktooths, praise of, ii. 1 
pilgrim's proportion, i. 2 
pirate, a terrible, i. 1 
playfellow, i. 2 
plot {i.e. spot), V. 1 
plumped with laughter, iv.2 
porphyry, white, iv. 3 
powers of heaven, i. 1 
practice and villainy, iii. 1 
precious twins of light, i. 1 
prescript outlaw, i. 1 
Priam's firebrand, ii. 2 
project of revenge, i. 1 
promont's top, i. 1 
Prometheus, iv. 1 
proper a man, i. 2 
purple pavement, ii. 1 
put up the fool, i. 2 

Quacksalver, i. 3 
queachy plot, v. 1 
queen of beauty, iii. 1 

Eapt (lorn), iii 1 
ravenous fishes, i. 1 
rebel, false, i. 2 
red revenge, ii. 1 
red suffering.s, iv. 3 
religious name, a, i. 1 
remorseless misery, v. 1 
remunerate, iii. 2 
requiem, v. 1 
revenge, I kiss thee, i. 1 
revenge myself on myself, 
revenge, red, ii. 1 [iii. 1 

revenge's power, v. 1 
revenge's purple hand, v. 2 
Ehadamantine, i. J 
Khamnusia, i. 3 
robes of fire, ii. 1 . 

^ roe-footted, i. 2 — ^ ' * ■'^' . 
roomer, i. 2 " • 

rottenness, all, ii. 3 
royal entertain, i. 'i / 



rude vulgar, th6, iv. 3 
ruthless fangs, iii. 1 

Sable clouds, iii. 2 
sable ornaments, i. 2 ; v, 3 
sable veil, iii. 1 _ 
sad discourses, i. 2 
sampler, iv. 1 
sanctimonious, iv. 3 
sanguined o'er, i. 3 
scarecrow, v. 3 
scarlet mistress, iii. 2 
scion, i. 1 
screech-owl, i. 1 
sear, i. 2 

sententious, iii. 2 
sepulchres, iii. 1 
sewer (servant), iii. 2 
shark, i. 2 
shift, wants, i. 2 
shrimp, i. 1 

silver in our path, iii. 1 
sinews shrink, my, i. 1 
single, somewhat, i, 3 
skipped in quick, v. 1 
slacked revenge, v. 3 
sly suspicion, v. 3 
smells knave, v. 1 
smile in tears, iii. 2 
smoothing tale, v. 2 
'snails, i. 2 

Sophi's wars, the, ii. 2 
sorted (in accord), v. 2 
sound (strait), i 1 
spaniel, come, v. 2 
speedy nimblenees, ii. 3 
sphere (wheel), iv. 1 
split his heart, ii. 3 
steward, iv. 3 
stinger, a, iii. 2 
stone-ass, ii. ] 
stone-mares, ii. I 
stone-mule, ii. 1 
strange aspects, i. 1 
strumpets, such, ii. 3 
sturgeon, i. 2 
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sufferance, ii. 2, 3 
summon up revenge, i 1 
swabber, i. '1 
swallow of the sea, iv. 2 
sweet hearse, i. 1 
sweet-smelling wood, ii. 1 
swift as thought, i. 1 
's wounds, iv. 3 

Tall (stout), iii. 2 
tapers of the heavens, iv. 3 
taster (an officer), iii. 2 
tell tales out of school, v. 1 
tell truth and shame the 

devil, V. I 
tennants at will, iv. 3 
Tereus, i. 3 

thick-sighted fools, v. 2 
thirl, iii. 1 

threatening meteors, i. 1 
through-stitch, iii. 2 
Thyestes, i. 3 
tickle your spleen, iii. 1 
tickler, a, iii. 2 
toiled head, my, iii. 1 
tooth and nail, iii. 2 
toothpicks, ii. 1 
tread a hesrvy measure, iii. 1 
treasurer, trusty, iii. 1 
tributary tears, iv. 2 



Typhoean, iii. 2 

Uncle thee, I'll, i. 3 
undershades, judge of, i. 1 
unmatched grief, iv. 2 
upstantial, iii. 2 
unripened spring, iii. 1 
unshapen horror, thou, i. 2 
untimeless fall, v. 1 

Vengeance, sweet, i. 3 
venom of the earth, v. 1 
venomous worms, iii. 1 
vexed eyes, i. 1 
villainy is my patrimony, i.l 
Virgil, V. 3 

Wanderers, giddy, iii. 2 
weeps a gentle dew, iii. 1 
whale has a wide mouth, i. 1 
wide devouring throats, i. 1 
widows unborn shall weep, 
winter age, i. 1 [ii. 1 

witless fool, i. 2 
wolves, iii. 1 
wolvish thieves, iii. 1 
wormer, a, iii. 2 
worthless of this death, iv.3 
wretcheder, iii. 1 
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A NOTE ON MALONE'S 
'UNIMPEACHABLE INTEGRITY.' 



' I HE following Note deals with an incident which 
occurred in 1899, but which, apparently, did not 
attrcict the attention one would have thought its im- 
portance demanded. It is the story of the abstrac- 
tion and restitution of the signature of Dr. John 
Hall, Shakespeare's son-in-law, from a document 
■which for a long time has been in the custody of the 
Stratford-upon-Avon Corporation. It is contained in 
the Annual Report — now before me — of the Trustees 
and Guardians of Shake.*peare's Birthplace for 1899, 
from -which I quote v.l. — 

The subject is opened by Mr. E. E. Baker, one of 
the Trustees, in a letter addressed to the Trustees 
-which was read at the meeting. Mr. Baker writes : 
— ' Some time ago I purchased from a London boot- 
seller a copy of the third edition of Hall's Select 
Observations on English Bodies, which formerly be- 
longed to the Shakespearean scholar, Edmund Ma- 
]on^. In this volume was pasted an autograph of 
the author, Shakespeare's son-in-law, the eminent 
physician. Dr. John Hall. This autograph has evi- 
dently been cut from some Stratford document, and 
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I have now much pleasure in presenting it to the 
Birthplace Trust, for I feel it should be in a public 
and not in a private library. Perchance you may 
have in your keeping the very document from which 
it was wrongfully cut.' 

' AVitli regard to the signature of Dr. Hall and 
Mr. Aiitonie Smithe, Mr. Savage [Secretary and 
Librarian] said he had known of their existence for 
many years. A gentleman named Parry or Perry, 
he was not quite sure and had had no opportunity 
of looking it up, who lived in Surrey, was at Strat- 
ford and said he had a copy of Dr. Hall's work 
which he believed belonged to Malone. He (Mr. 
Savage) said he knew Malone's handwriting, and 
could tell him if he saw the bonk. He snw the book 
afterwards and it was Malone's, and had these auto- 
graphs pasted on the flyleaf. He told the owner 
that it was his opinion the signatures had been cut 
from the Stratford-upon-Avon Corporation records, 
and probably by Malone at the time he was inspec- 
ting them in 1793. Mr. Savage stated that some 
years after he was looking through the records and 
found the very document he then produced, from 
which they had been cut, which is a list of present- 
ments for Sabbeth breaking presented at a vestry 
meeting by Jo. Hall and Antonio Smithe. From the 
Vicar's recently published copy of the vestry minute 
book it appears that the presentment was made iu 
1627. 
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' Alderman Golbouriie said he thought the auto- 
graph should be restored to the Corporation to whom 
it belonged, but he believed they would have no 
power to return it if they accepted it. He suggested 
that they should write to Mr. Baker pointing this out. 

' Mr. Savage added that Mr. Jarvis, a bookseller, 
obtained the volume from Mr. Parry. He had been 
previously asked to obtain the book, but Mr. Baker 
wired first and secured it. In answer to a question 
Mr. Savage said this visit of Malone's to Stratford 
was the occasion on which the bust at the church 
was whitened.' 

The main facts are these: — The document was in 
the archives of the Stratford-upon-Avon Corpora- 
tion ; Dr. Hall's signature was attached to the docu- 
ment ; in 1793 Malone inspected the Corporation 
records, and this particular document bearing Dr. 
Hall's signature passed through his hands ; the 
signature was cut out of the document ; the signature 
was found pasted in a book which is known to have 
belonged to Malone ; the slip containing the signa- 
ture pasted in Malone's book agreed with the blank 
open space in the Corporation document from which 
the signature had been cut. What is the logical 
inference ? 

I make no charge against Malone's unimpeachable 
integrity', but after a severe scrutiny of the evidence 
it is difficult to avoid thinking with Mr. Savage that 
' the signatures had been cut from the Stratford- 
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upon-Avon CorporatidU records, and probably by 
Malone at the time he was inspecting them in 1793.' 
If such was the case, does the inglorious practice 
end here ? May not similar irregularites be attri- 
buted to the same hand ? Malone had Henslowe's 
Diary in his possession some length of time ; that 
valuable volume is honeycombed with a number of 
entries supposed to be forgeries, which have been 
saddled upon CoUier. But I make no charge. I 
leave the question open for the candid consideration 
of those who care to pursue and thresh out the en- 
quiry more fully than I have done. 

A. F. HOPKINSON. 
4, Dblancbt St., Camdbn Town, 

London, Nov. 7th, 1917. 
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